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| a feeling of shame, a sense of her tried excellence, or the memery of past en- opened, and Leopoldine stood before me. She was as pale as my sheet of pa- 


dearments, gave a casual glow to Dalberg’s manner; and thena kind look,a_ per, and trembling from head to foot. I rose instantly, and would have retired ; 
gentle word, was heaven to her heart, on whom all gentle words were once but she made me a sign to stay, and leaning against the wall for support, she 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


I wooed thee, love, to send me o’er 


| lavished. But soon the expression of tenderness was received coldly or pet- 
tishly, and she who had no other language sunk into silence.” 
To a short, but beautiful lyric which we find in another story, we cannot re- 


said, ** Colonel Heldenstein, my gratitude towards you will never depart 
from my heart as long as life remains there. You twice have saved me 
from my father's resentment——but 0! will you serve me once more? 











Some gift of little worth, 


Yet one whose form might give once mo ee ee pay a bh ld ed of hen in tones scarcely 
rif ; | | was wondering what would be required of me, when o 
Old thoughts and feelings birth. Her life wae meade of ares audible from fear and emotion, she told me she must see Ernest as soon as pos- 
Berries, and birds, and flowr’s at first, Ow . : - : 
It is not that the stranger-land And then the sky above, | sible, and would I bring him through the palace into the garden just under her 
Has changed those dreams of mine : And clouds that golden musings nurst, | windows, as I had my entreé, and could manage these a. . or, 
They ask not, love, another band Bat etill with fove. | pliance. It was no doubt to bid bim an eternal farewell, and my hea 


To kold them to their shrine. 


You sent the book whose study fair 
Won sweetness from thy tone ; 

Those eyes, with mine, have wandered there— 
I cannot read alone. 


You gave your favourite flower; but take 
Again the fragile thing— 

I would not wear, for thy sweet sake, 
A gift so perishing. 


Thou art my flower—the gem most fair 
In nature’s wide array— 

No poison-seeds are lurking there ; 
No blush to veil decay. 


Those leaves were formed in fairy mould ; 
They bear no taint of earth ; 

They ask no sunshine to unfold 
The beauty of their birth. 


Thou art my book—the sternest sage 
Sweet wisdom there may see— 

I seek no knowledge that bright page 
Cannot impart to me. 


Then teach me, love, the gentle art 
Such treasured hopes to win ; 

Bright leaves to glow above my heart, 
Loved words to burn within. 


—~— 


NEW WORKS. 
The Gossip’s Week. By the Author of “ Slight Reminiscences. 2 vols. 
London, 1836. 

Tales of a Rambler. London, 1836. 

We place these volumes together because they are informed by a kindred 
spirit, and because we would commend them in common to every body who tan 
appreciate brief stories related with deep feeling and exquisite taste. Both 
writers are essentially poetical in their natures; their subjects, their characters, 
their scenes and dialogues are truthful and pictorial, and carry us out of this cold 
and literal world into pleasant places where the delights that first awoke the im- 
agination of youth, are restored in all their fragrance and freshness. These 
short fictions are related with a fine flow of fancy, and a reverence for legendary 
lore that will make them acceptable wherever the pure enjoyment of sweet 
portraits, love troubles, chivalric deeds, and the adventures of pilgrims, knights, 
foresters, and barons, such as the earth witnessed in the middle ages, can be ap- 
preciated. Here we have quiet tales and snatches of mixed sorrow and happi- 
ness, that, for the time, steal us from our thoughts of life as it is, and help to 
show us the sort of life that visited the dreams of Boccaccio, and Spenser, 
and ArtosTo; and it is not the fault of the writers if the reader be not in the 





mood to suffer the enchantment to penetrate his spirit. Such stories as these 

seem to realise a state of feeling which is, perhaps, the most enviable we can | 
contemplate, when the mind, removed, ag it were, from the turmoil of the pre- | 
sent, is gently fascinated into the past, to dwell for an interval amidst tranquil 
and innocent scenes, full of hope and beauty, or to witness the trials of a dif- | 
ferent order of beings, whose very miseries were tinged with romance. Take | 
the picture of a girl, cherishing in solitude a passion unrepayed or unconfessed, or, | 
perhaps, without hope ; see her waning into the grave, the roses dying from her | 


cheeks, and the lustre of her dark eye gradually sinking into dimness. behold 
her surrounced by barren mountains, and pent up in a desolate castle, where the 


‘ 


well-know tstep is never destined to be heard; or buried, perhaps, inthe ;™. 
el-known footstep ‘ - f pe, ' | rious, he was net angry. 


depths of a gloomy wood, and like a spectre, glancing through the trees to re- | 
visit the consecrated spots where her early vows were pledged, and where the | 
worship of her young affections is daily offered up, until at last she is missed | 
from her accustomed haunts, and we find the record of her life narrowed into a | 
sad inscription. Or turn to the gorgeous halls of revelry, glittering with sperrs 
and banners, and mark the despair of some bold knight. who has, in a moment ef | 
sudden excitement, forsaken the ladye of his love, and discovered, when it was | 
too late, that he had broken a faithful heart for an alliance with some proud | 
beauty to accomplish a feudal revenge, or embellish his escutcheon with a fresh 
pageant of family honours. Materials such as these abound in the volumes be- | 
fore us, and are treated with a pathos that gives them a deep and permanent in- } 
terest 

The following brief description of the progress of jealousy in the mind of a | 
devoted wife is taken from a story called ‘* Count Dalberg and his Son,’’ in the , 
Gossip’s Week: 

‘ Poor Margaret ! suspicion had (as I have said) crept into her heart ; and by | 
the opening which it made, did al! blessed things steal out one by one. What a 
cruel change is that from confidence to mistrust ! and then the crueller one from 
mistrust to conviction! Oppression, injustice, loss of fortune, and all the hard- 
ships that wait upon the change, are as nothing to this break-down of the heart. | 
Then indeed it becomes a desert, ‘‘a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonisb- | 
ment and a hissing ;"’ for what desolation can equal the desolation of the heart 
—is it not greater than that of Babylon ’—when all its hopes and its seeming 
sureties are torn up, and overset, and made “ heaps ;” whena single word, a half | 
glance, has the agony of ages in it! 


| touched for these poor lovers, that [ should have agreed to almost anything. 
When evening came, I managed ao adroitly, that no one saw Ernest as we pass- 
ed through the palace ; he went up to the window, a very low first floor, and [ 
stood keeping guard while they talked much Jonger certainly than the time they 
had bargained for ; but it was natural, as it might be their last interview. At 
length the window closed, and Ermest came away ; but considering he had 
parted, perhaps, for ever from his mistress, there was a levity about him which 
grated on my feelings, after the deep affliction I had beheld in her. He, how- 
ever, thanked me cordially for my compliance, and I covered his retreat, as [ 
thought, most effectually. The next day the princess passed the morning in 
consulting and agreeing with Réschen, as to whom she should put on her list. 
Her dearly-loved Réschen was placed first of all, without any consideration being 
wanted, and then followed two or three ladies, whose society was agreeable to 
her. But the difficulty was about the men. It would seem too marked al- 
most, the princess thought, to distinguish any gentleman by so great a favour. 
, Résehen advised mixing them indiscriminately with the ladies, as that would fix 
| the elector’s attention much less, and this plan was adopted. I had the honour 
| of being set down. Several other men’s names appeared in the list, but they 

The work from which we have taken these passages is embellished with | were all older than I. a. 
some outlines on wood, designed with originality, and very tastefully ex- “ And why not put down Lieutenant Ernest von Hohenfels” said Réschen. 
ecuted. Some clever illustrations by Se.ous heighten also the interest of | Leopoldine did not dare. She thought, besides, it would be wrong to con- 
our rambler’s tales, as amusing and agreeable a collection as the reader can | tinue any intimacy with him; and indeed she had bid him farewell, with the 
desire. | magnanimous intention of not seeking to speak to him again. In vain Réschen 

= { remonstrated and persuaded, the princess > not ta . —_ pag ey 

y y 7 was made out, she took up a pen as soon as Leopoldine’s attention was ’ 

STRAY LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A and added at the bottom of we list, Lieutenant Ernest von Hohenfels. She 

COURTIER. then carefully folded it up, resolved that her mistress should not see it again 

[Concluded from the last Allion.] | before it was delivered into the hands of the elector. At the appointed bour 

The next time I was alone with Ernest I thought it my duty as a friend, and | Leopoldine went with Réschen to ber father’s cabinet. The princess, In as 

one that was a few years older than himself, to remonstrate with him on the calm @ voice as she could command, told him she had profited by his kind offer, 

extreme imprudence of bis conduct: I even represented to him how cruel it | and came to claim his ratification of it. The elector took ber hand affection- 

was to seek to obtain her preference when she had not the free disposal of her | ately, led her to a seat, and told her in the kindest manner possible, that in this 

hand ; but he only answered me by saying he had as good a chance as another, | as in all other things that he could control, she should always find him ready to 

aud that he should do as he pleased on the subject ; in short, he showed me so | accede to her wishes. o- 
evidently that my interference was distasteful to him, that I determined to say; Rdschen slightly touched her elbow, saying, ‘* Why don’t you speak now ! 

no more, and leave him to his fate. ’ But the princess, who knew it was of no use, preserved the silence she had 

The following day the princess received notice that her father desired to see | determined to maintain on the subject, and merely gave her a look of denial. 
her alone in his cabinet. If she had felt alarmed before, the terror of ber On reading the name of Réschen the elector smiled and said, ** I was cer- 
present situation baffled all description. She jumped at once to the conclus tain of that. You have plucked the fairest flower in my garden, but I will not 
that he must have seen Ernest, and that she was going to be reprimanded, he | complain”’ This compliment, which made Réschen blosh, inspired her at 
perhaps thrown into prison, and who knows what endless woes might be re- | the same time with a double degree of that playful assurance which she some- 
served for them both! ‘* What can the elector want!’ said she to Résctien, | times gave way to, even towards the good elector himself. 
her favourite companion; “it must be something solemn and important, for “ Colonel Heldenstein!—that must only be a loan. I cannot give away my 
never before has he summoned me at this hour of the day :—he is usually with | soldiers. However, he shall accompany you there.” So he proceeded reading 
the ministers, you know ;” and her heart almost died within her as she walked | ¢ij] he came to the end, when he burst out a laughing, seeing Réschen’s little 
through the long corridors towards the most dreaded door. Loth was she to hand-writing, and exclaimed, “ This, I see, is my friend Réschen all over. She 
dismiss her attendant, but there was no help for it, and with the fictitious bold- | must needs put in a word for her favourite.” So saying, he showed the paper 
ness of despair she hastily opened the door and went in prepared for the worst. | 1o the princess, who leaned forward to know the occasion of his laughter, and 
The elector was sitting at a table covered with papers. pointed to the name of Ernest von Hohenfels. She looked petrified, and di- 

“Sit down, Leopoldine,” said he ; ‘‘ I wished to see you alone; it is unne-| rected an angry glance to Réschen for having exposed her to this awkward 
cessary thatall our feelings and weaknesses should be exposed to our attend- position. : . ' 
ants ; and I have to speak to you about an affair of great importance.” | Well,” said the elector, “(do not be angry with Réschen ; her request is 

Leopoldine took her seat with feelings very nearly allied to those of a criminal | quite natural. I am only sorry that her first and only request should be the 
at the bar, with this only difference, that she felt the certainty of being con- | only one I cannot grant.” 
demned. “Why, my dear elector,” said Réschen, “ surely you do not mean that Er- 

** T see you are agitated,”’ said the elector ; ‘‘ you must have expected, how- | nest von Hohenfels must not go with us ?” ; pao 
ever, my child, that sooner or later some such summons would come.” “I do, indeed, my pretty Roschen,” said the elector, more seriously. * Lieu- 

He said these words in a grave but kind tone, and if Leopoldine had had the | tenant von Hohenfels was seen yesterday morning walking on the tulip beds 
courage to look her father in the face, she might have seen that, though se- | under the princess’s window. He has since received an intimation to leave 
my estates within the four-and-twenty hours.” 

“To be brief, therefore,” continued he, “* you have come to the age when The feetings of the princess may be imagined. “1 am sorry for you, 
your hand has become a desirable object to most of the neighbouring princes as | Réschen,” continued the elector, ‘but you should tell your lovers another time 
a bond of alliance with my estates, and after due consideration I have decided | to use a little more discretion, and not compromise the reputation of princesses 
in favour of the reigning Prince of ‘ in their courtship to yourself.” 

The princess was annihilated. The idea of a marriage being settled and Roschen was too generous a friend, and perhaps too much of a little co- 
agreed upon for her had never entered her head till the present moment, In quette at heart, to wish to deny the imputation. So she let it pass, but 
the distanee, perhaps, she might have foreseen such a possibility, but till now | she looked really mortified, as she was, at the non-success uf her kind inten- 
it had never been brought home to her conviction as the inevitable and painful | tions. 
tribute that is required of all those sharing the same rank as herself. How “ However,” said the elector, ‘I hear there are very handsome officers at 
paltry now did all her fears appear in her own eyes compared with this new | the court of ———; I have no doubt you may find some one who will console 
misfortune! In vain she wished to reply or to remonstrate ; the words died on | you for this little disappointment.” 
her lips ; she covered her face with her hands and wept aloud. “I should be sorry,” said the princess, as soon as she could bring her- 

** | see how it is,” said the elector with some emotion, “ and I expected it. | self to say the name, “I should be sorry that Lieutenant Hohenfels were dis- 
You are loath to leave the home of your childhood, and I, alas! am still more graced on my account. The tulips are of little value comparatively-—alas e 
loath to part with you. I did right to see you in private—but pray, my dear | they will never bloom for me again.” And as she spoke tears trembled in her 
child, dry those tears ; let it not be thought you go unwillingly to meet your eyes. 
future husband. You must remember that in our rank of life we are not per- ‘* My dear Leopoldine,” said the elector, “ the lesson will be a very good 
mitted to consult our inclinations :—it is a painful but necessary duty.” one for him. So don’t grieve for your friend’s disappointment—he will grow 

‘* And is there no hope for me 1” faintly murmured Leopoldine. wiser as he grows older, and then we shall see.” And as some one was 

‘Every hope, I trust, my child,” said the elector with solemnity, *‘ if you | watching to speak to him on more important affairs, he bid them good morning, 
do not give way to useless grief.” j | assuring Leopoldine that she should be satisfied as to all her demands. Her 

Leopoldine rose from her seat : a momentary struggle took place in her mind | father's very inarked manner about the tulips made Leopoldine almost fear that 
whether she should throw herself at the elector’s feet, confess all and implore a | he suspected something, and took this means of expressing his disapprobation 
repeal before it was too late, but her timidity prevailed, and she slowly walked | jn an indirect manner, but she was unable to clear up her doubts, and she never 


Had it been always so, 

She had been watching now the stream’s 
Incessant flow, 

In lone communion with such dreams 
As angels know. 


a 


Her gentle hand would still 

Have kindly propp’d the o’er-weigh’d stalk, 
And the free thrill 

Of soaring skylark cheer'’d her walk 
With sweet good will. 


But in the grove, 

(Berries, and birds, and flowr’s forgot), 
The sky above, 

And leaves once green that now are not, 

She rests, who was so sweet of thought, 
Laid there by love! 




















Again I say, poor Margaret! Poor indeed—for she had lost every thing. He | ‘0 the door. The elector took her hand, and then kissing her forehead, added | dared recur to the subject in his presence, nor would she ever have ventured to 


who freights many vessels, and sends them to the east and to the west, has, if 
one be lost, the hope left that others may have reached their ports in safety ; but 
to him who has ventured all in one frail bark, what a sound is that of the | 
tempest! how it howls at his ear with death and ruin in it! 

There is no torture like that of jealousy; it admits no pause, no alleviation ; 
it kills alike by doubt and certainty; it will not suffer consolation, but dis- 


in a soothing tone, “If it would be any consolation to you, my dear Leopoldine, inquire after Ernest, deeply as she felt the pang of having contributed to his 
to take with you some of those whom you are accustomed to have about you disgrace, had not Réschen undertaken to act for her in this emergency. A note 
and feel the most regard for, you have only to mention your wishes, and they | from the latter reached me a few hours after the conversation between the 
shall be attended to. Make mea list, if you like, and bring it me the day after | ejector and his daughter, entreating me to see after Ernest. I instantly repaired 
to-morrow.” The princess eagerly accepted the offer, and pressing her fa- | to his lodgings, but I found he had departed, taking with him the few things he 
ther’s hand departed. Nothing seemed more natural than her emotion at such | possessed, and that no one knew whither he was gone. My endeavours to 


putes every inch of the scathed and desolate ground it stands upon, against hope, | @ ™oment. Who would not have felt as she did, independently of the circum- | track him were completely fruitless, and I was reluctantly obliged to acquaint 


even against truth itself; loathing its wretchedness, yet seeking with mor- 


bid eagerness the means of augmenting the proofs on which its sad betief is 
raised. 


stances which she still hoped were unknown to the elector? | my pretty correspondent that our good intentions were of gay” om 
No sooner had she returned to her apartment, than dismissing every one but | was disappointed, and so no doubt was Leopoldine, though she re 
Réschen, she gave way to the most uncontrollable bursts of grief, and forgetting self over to that sullen sort of despair that seems to refuse all attempts at re- 


Thus it was with Margaret. Her purity of mind, her confidence in Dalberg’s | the reserve she had hitherto maintained, made a complete and entire confession sisting one’s fate. Roschen, who from a more active Sere an tae 
love, her ignorance of evil, made her long deaf to the hints that were poured | of her love to her young companion. But her confidence was not ill-placed. | vivacity usually attributed to brunettes, could never 


into her ear; the sole feeling awakened by them was that of indignation | 
against those who had dared to give them utterance. But from the moment 
1 doubt to that of certainty was but a step—a short step, but it led from life to 
eath. 
At first, unwilling to believe that she had entirely lost the heart which had 
deen hers so long, she tried by all the sweet means which a devoted nature could | 
devise to win it back again. And for a time with some show of success, when | 


: - iable girl was as ready to serve as to console, and proposed | she thought fate might be averted, kept scheming in her own head to the very 
Sead aioe atone to divert her attention from her all-absorbing | last day, long after the now passive and wholly angpietas cy oa a pea 
grief. Still the facts remained the same, and there was the aad necessity | sunk into a mere automaton, that performed its duty o ne d: ey be 
staring her in the face, of setting off with the ambassador extraordinary who | mechanical construction, and not the agency of volition. = — “ = 
was to come to fetch her within the next fortnight. _The day after the inter- | day came, and the parting of the elector and the princess P 2 ws _ 
view with her father, I was sketching in the picture-gallery of the palace from | was given Over to the | ambassador extraordinary who was to escor _ - 
a battle-piece, when a little door that led to the petits apparieméns suddenly { reality fell coldly on Réschen’s heart, and she saw that all was now hope 
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and vain. The princess was placed in the carriage she hardly knew how, the 
elector in faltering accents uttered his farewell and parting blessing, the im- 
patient horses dashed off at a rapid pace, and the tears and sighs of both par- 
ties were lost in the noise of the cavalcade that followed, and the: loud hyrras 
of the people, which seemed to me, as I felt that moment, like the triumphant 
yells of a set of fiends over the agonies of a broken heart et it was meant 
as good honest loyaliy after all, though it was nut clear why they should hurra 
at the departure of a beloved and amiable princess. 





The ambassadress, somewhat put out by this want of decoram and etiquette, | 


dared not however interfere or remonstrate with her future sovereign. She 
wished she could have ventured to pull up the glass, that her tears might be 


concealed from the mob, burt still she hesitated. Perhaps a word of comfort | 


would have been still better, but she was a woman of etiquette more than feel- 
ing, albeit, good-natured enough when that was not infringed upon, and could 
not understand how the removal toa superior court, as she considered here to 
be, could possibly be a matter of affliction to any high-born lady. 


‘As soon as Leopo!dine could command her feelings, she turned to the ambas- | 


sadress and said something in her sweet affable manner that would have con- 
ciliated anybody, and was received as a token of great favour by ber companion, 
who lived but in the smiles of the great Induced by this condescension, the 
ambassadress at once launched forth into the display of all her talents for dish- 
ing up court anecdotes, and certainly they were not without their sauce prguante, 
although the flavour was anything but palatable to the person they were intend- 
ed to delight. But the good lady, quite satisfied with the privilege of having 
obtained a royal ear wherein to pour these overflowings, (not of the heart, but 
of the head,) did not stop to examine how reluctant that ear might be to listen, 
being ever and anon induced to proceed by the assenting smiles, or affected in- 
terest, of the two ladies opposite her. 

When we reached the frontiers of the elector’s states, part of the cavalcade 
bid adieu to the princess, and returned home. Some ladies, too, who were only 
to go thus far, likewise took their leave. All this tended to open the wounds of 
Leopoldine’s poor little heart. She watched with sorrow the departing set, 
though most of them were people utterly indifferent to her, and now followed 
the congratulatory speeches and presentations of the retinue that had been sent 
forward tu meet her ; alterations were made in the interior arrangements of the 
carriages, and we proceeded on our journey. 

The weather was so fine, that the princess preferred one of the open car- 
riages ; into itshe was therefore handed, with the ambassadress and a stately 
duchess of the new set—the fourth place she wished to have given to Roschen, 
but precedence, aud not preference, was to be attended to, and another courtly 
dame claimed the privilege of making up the number. I pitied Leopoldine for 
the isulation of heart which she seemed to suffer in this stately thraldom, and 
occasionally when she looked round to see if any of her friends were near her, 
I rode close up to the carriage, and took some trifling message from her to 
Réschen, and then I again fell back in the rear, and enjoyed sume flying gossip 
with the ladies in the hindmost carriages, who, though nut possessing sO many 
quarters of nobility, were prettier, more agreeable, and infinitely gayer than 
those more honoured by their nearer approximation to the princess 

On my return from one of my escapades, towards Roschen’s party, I saw that 
Leopoldine was talking to the duchess, and as there could be no secrets between 
them, [ thought there was no indiscretion in listening, the power of doing so 
being favoured at that moment by our ascending a high hill, and the consequent 
slow motion of the carriage. She seemed to be asking a few questions relative 
to her future husband. 

“ Is the king good-looking t” at length hazarded Leopoldine. 

© Very,” was the reply. 

** But he is no longer young‘” urged the princess, timidly. 

“Nor is he old,” replied the duchess, jesuitically attempting to conceal the 
fact of the good man being far on his way towards sixty. 

** Does he look as old as Major R 1” said Leopoldine, with the greatest 
naiveteé. 

The ladies required all their fortitude to be brought into play not to smile 
at this question, but the duchess kept a perfect composure of manner as she 
answered, *‘ He does not show his age any more than your highness’s honour- 
ed father.” 

There was very little consolation for the poor girl in this. Much as she 
loved and revered the good old elector, it was no pleasant prospect to hear that 
her fature husband looked about on a par with him for age. Whether or not 
the displeasing intelligence was mixed up with some fond recollections of Er- 
nest, and some painful comparisons of past times and disagreeable anticipa- 
tions, certain it was, that part of her feelings depicted themselves strongly 





Che Albion. 





October 8, 





which had struck me so a bly, * My dear Leopoldine, do look at your hus- 
band, I intreat you ;” (and then in a lower voice, he added,) ‘‘ina short time 
you willlove meas much as you now hate me.” Without understanding this 
reasoning exactly, I turned round, as did the princess, and if astonishment could 
turn people to stone, I should have been long ago a statue, so great was my sur- 
_ prise at seeing my friend, Ernest von Hohenfels, kneeling beside the princess at 
| the altar. 
“Good God, Ernest!” said she, in the utmost alarm, “ what do I behold ” 
“No, not Ernest any longer, but Prince Albert von .”” said our lieutenant, 
, with a look of transport, ‘and here is ny good father ready to give us his bless- 
| ing.” . , 
| Love, joy, surprise, and all their delightful train of tender emotions, seized on 
| the heart of the fair princess in this one happy moment. She rubbed her eyes 
to convince herself it was not a dream; but, no, there was Ernest, handsomer 
| and tenderer than ever, before her enchanted aight, and that king, whom she had 
| so dreaded, was smiling upon her with the most benevolent look possible. Ah! 
moments such as these occur but once in one’s life ; they are too tumultuous in 
| their nature to adiit of repetition, and happy are those who once have been per- 
mitted to taste them ! 

The ceremony now proceeded, and after its conclusion, as the exact march of 
events was not known to all those who did not immediately belong to the court, 
and who, from forming the outer circles, could hear nothing, the change in the 
princess's looks, as she walked out of the chapel, appeared truly miraculous. 
Those who before had whispered, ‘* Handsome, but too pale,” now gazed on her 
radiant countenance with the exclamation of “ Beautiful! surpassing beautiful ?” 
And though no fairy had touched her with her wand, was it not the work 
of magic that had thus transformed her, through the agency of that great 
enchanter of all that we have surnamed Love! The good king embraced his 
daughter-in-law, tenderly saying, Did I not promise you should cease to hate 
me?” 

‘Hate you!” cried Leopoldine ; ‘your majesty could never believe me so 


‘Bal 


perverse. Hate one so good—so generous! 

“Ay, so you say now that it is too late for me to profit by your kind inten- 
tions,” rejoined the king smiling ; ‘‘but my son bas informed me to what a de- 
gree of animosity you carried your hatred. But, my dear Leopoldine, that is all 
as it should be, so do not look grave. I should have thought but poorly of your 
love for my Albert, had you come with a willing hand. Who knows if the pro- 





punishment for such indifference !” 

Leopoldine, anxious to obtain an insight into the events that seemed to her so 
little short of marvellous, vow addressed some questions to the king, to the end 
of knowing by whose agency they had been brought about. Then followed the 
explanation that I was so anxious to learn. The marriage between Leopoldine 
ard the young Prince Albert had it, it seems, long been determined upon by 
their respective parents as a prudent measure of state. The elector hada 


easily overruled and rendered miserable. The king of ——- had a son very 
difficult to curb, and not at all of a dispositiun to allow himself to be made un- 
happy. What was tobe done? Why, to concijiate all interests, the king pro- 
posed to his son a plan by which he might see his future bride and win her af- 
fections without discovering himself. ‘The little plot had a romantic turn about 
it that was sure to please Albert; the disguise was resolved upon, and he as- 


tained from his father the assurance, that if the lady charmed him not, it would 
still be at his option to break off the match. The king, however, felt tolerably 


the treaty, as the fame of Leopoldine’s beauty and accomplishments had long 
ago reached his ears. The elector being, of course, secretly apprised of the 
whole plan, left the young people to manage their affairs their own way, and af- 


spoiled by its having been intrusted to his future father-in-law. It was with 
pleasure that he perceived their growing attachment, although with a know- 
ledge of the world which his bonhommie hardly made one give him credit for, he 
took care to thwart the lovers most adroitly by some one word or look which 
amused Albert and terrified poor Leopoldine. He has often since confessed to 
me that he had the greatest difficulty in restraining himself from telling the 
whole history when he saw Leopoldine’s despair at the projected marriage. He 
had promised, however, to let things go their own way, and certainly the success 
of the whole scheme was complete. Albert could but fall in love with the 
fairest of her sex when left quite free to retreat at his will, and waa besides 





enough on ler face to excite the compassion of the fat, good-natured baroness | flattered by obtaining her affections in his humble disguise ; while Leopoldine 
who sat opposite, and who, for the first time, ventured on a remark, which was | loved the lieutenant with a far more genuine affection than she could ever have 


to the effect, that ** The king does not Jook more than forty, after all.” 

** His manners afford the most perfect specimen of a gentleman,” resumed the 
duchess, with the most frigid gravity. 

‘* He is the most amiable of men,” said the baroness. 

“The greatest wit at court,’ cried the ambassadress. 

And so they went on for about a quarter of a mile, tossing about the shuttie- 
cock of flattery to a most ludicrous degree, without observing that she for whom 
the game was kept up, had long ago sunk back into her former apathy and list- 
lessness. 





| entertained for the prince, had she first seen him as such, and viewed him in 
the light of the husband that she was compelled to accept. And when the | 


good elector embraced his daughter for the last time, if he felt distressed at her 
grief, he was consoled at any rate by the idea that the little drama was drawing 
to its close, and would end to the satisfaction of all parties. Nor were his 
intentions frustrated, for the prince and princess promise to continue throughout 





their lives most tenderly attached, and present that rare phenomenon,—a happy | passage. Jack Helm had been sent overland on some business, and was to 


foyal couple. 
As soon as Réschen and I found means to escape from our several duties, we 


The nearer we approached to the end of our journey, the more Leopoldine’s | hastened each to congratulate the other upon the princess’s happiness; for 


spirits sank. This was what one might have expected: yet at times there 
seemed such an apathetic resignation about her, that I could scarcely tell whether 
it proceeded from hopeless despair, or from some internal determination to save 
herself from a marriage she abhorred, and a husband whom she, of course, 


hated in anticipation. What she could do to avoid it was to me a problem— | 


and then I shuddered, as I thought of the one frightful escape from human ills, 
and prayed in my heart that this alternative might never have occurred to her 
young and gentle mind. I felt so oppressed with these ideas, that when we 


came in sight of the capital, and I beheld all the festive preparations for her re- | 


ception—the triumphal arches, the garlands of flowers, the bands of music, 
with waving banners, and the shouts of welcome which rent the air for miles 
round—my heart seemed absolurely cramped; and sickening at the sight of all 
these rejoicings, | thought of the sacrifices of ancient times, when the victim 
was led to the altar crowned with flowers. 


But my train of reflections was suddenly broken in upon by the necessity of 
reining in my horse, who began prancing wildly at the sound of a most brilliant 
flourish of trumpets, broken at intervals by a discharge of cannon, which recalled 
the exciting sensations of a battle-field. Just at this moment, like some fleet- 
ing vision, a young rider, mounted on a coal-black charger, whose speed and 
beauty declared its Arab origin, dashed through one of the intersecting streets ; 
but not before Leopoldine had caught a glimpse of his face, and her quick sight 
and still quicker feelings had told her it was Ernest von Hohenfels. A sudden 
flush covered her hitherto pale cheeks, and so heightened her beauty, that the 
crowd, in admiration and amazement, nearly deafened us with their vivats; 
while the princess, inspired with a temporary excitement, answered by the most 
graceful bows to the repeated greetings of her subjects, and got through the 
entry much better than could have been anticipated. Of course a reaction fol- 
lowed, and hy the time she had changed her dress, and reappeared covered with 
the cestliest jewels of the crown, her face was whiter than the white robe that 
she was attired in, her eyes were red, and the conflicting passiuns of her bosom 
were painfully manifesied by the short quick sighs that escaped her. How she 
would ever get through the first interview, was the subject of all my apprehen- 
sions ; and how much the imprudent cruelty of Ernest, in following her to this 
place, had inereased the difficulty of maintaining her composure, was one which 
I could scarcely think of without a wish to chastise, the amorous and ill-advised 
lieutenant, And whe I called to mind the sort of levity I had remarked in him 
on the day of their parting, I could but view the step he had taken as that of a 
man of disappointed ambition, who was led on by mere personal vanity to ex- 
ercise his power, and that in the basest and most unjustifiable manner. When, 
at last, the ong apprehended moment came, and the King of advanced 
from the other end of the room with his nobles to meet the princess and her 
retinue, I identified my feelings to such a degree with her's, that I half closed 
my eyes from dread of looking at him. When I opened them, however, I dis- 
covered a portly, good-natured looking man, with grey hair, dressed in full uni- 
form, with some remains of a martial air; but not asthe baroness had said, 
leoking about forty, forthe lines of age were very plainly marked upon his 
brow. His appearance was rather pleasing than otherwise, and he had a pecu- 
liarly agreeable voice. I felt disposed to love him for the soothing and cour- 
teous manner in which he spoke to the suffering Leopoldine. Far from seeming 
surprised or offended at her evident emotion, he only sought to relieve it by his 
own ease and apparent unconsciousness of the cause of it. The royal pair now 
walked towards the large folding door that led to the chapel; my eyes happened 

to meet those of Rose ; they spoke as plainly as words could have done, ** Now 
all hope is over.” The temporary office | held gave me the right of standing 
near the princese, and I took my station very close to the altar. She trembled 
violently as she kneeled down, and when I looked on that delicate frame sinking 





under the conflicting emotions that raged within, like a fair lily bending beneath 
some rude blast, it seemed to me almost impossible that her soul should not 
break through its earthly tenement, so much did the struggle appear to exceed 
her physical strength. It was a moment of painful suspense, which even now, 


after the long lapse of years, almost takes my breath away to think of; my eyes 
were rivetted upon her with an increasing anxiety, as she leaned her head upon 
her breast, and the death-like paleness of her face surpassed in whiteness even 
the white hand that hid her eyes. After a moment had been given her to com- 
pose herself, the king gently touched her arm, saying in that pleasant voice 


| expected event, that. as she said, she wanted some friend with whom she could 
| share it. And I, too, was in such buvyant spirits that in our dear princess’s 
| name, I embraced Réschen in atrausport of loyalty. To say the truth, ever 
since the princess had been promised to the king of ——, I had begun to think 
| that hazel eyes were the prettiest in the world, and my admiration for fair skins 
| and light hair had, during our journey, given way to a more serious one for the 
| sparkling vivacity of darker beauties And here we seemed naturally thrown 
together, as the two people on earth, perhaps, who had taken the most lively 
| iutereet in Leopoldine’s sorrows, and who, now that the lovers were made happy 

had nothing left to contrive except to begin the first volume of their own littie 
|romance. So throughout all the fétes and amusements that touk place in 
| honour of the princess’s nuptials, ] was secretly paying my court to Roschen, 
| although we artfully concealed it, no doubt in imitation of our royal mistress 

and her lover. When, however, the expiration of my leave of absence drew 

nigh there was a mutual uneasiness visible, that did not escape Leopoldine’s 

penetration, and when she had learned the secret of our hearts by repeatedly 

questioning her young companion, she promised that nothing on her part should 

remain undone to forward my wishes, As Rdéscher was an orphan, there was 
| no consent necessary but her own for the disposal of her hand; but the princess 
could not resolve, as she said, to part with all her friends at once ; besides, as 
she kindly expressed it, she was determined to keep a hostage that would ensure 
my return’ It is rare that even great services obtain the reward that my very 
sinall ones met with from this amiable woman. She never could look on a for- 


tender, sensitive, and timid daughter, of a character eminently calculated to be | 


secure’ that he would not be called upon to fulfil this last-mentioned article of | 





vocation of such a proceeding might not have led me even to marry you, as | 


bowed very low, and knowing this to be the hour of relaxation, which 
the king generally devoted to his dear Leopoldine, I obeyed the dictates of 
that valuable quality, and leaving the room, gently closed the door on the royal 
pair. 


a 
SECOND VOYAGE OF “ FOUL-WEATHER JACK.” 
[For the First Voyage, see the Albion of July 2.) 

Jack Helm had taken a public-house in order to prevent being left pennyless 
like many others of his class; and he therefore made his three hundred pounds 
of realservice. The sign of the house was Foul-weather Jack; and the name 
having become so familiar along the coast, enabled him to carry on a brisk trade. 
Not a traveller would come into the town but he must pay a visit to Foul-wea- 
ther Jack, in order to be enabled to say that he had drunk a glass of grog with 
that noted character. 

Five years had now rolled merrily over Jack Helm’s head ; his heart was in 
the right place; and his hand was ever ready to aid the unfortunate. Jack had, 
however, been rather too generous; or to use his own phrase, he had carried too 
much sail forthe draught of hie vessel. His purse had assisted many who 
proved undeserving of his friendship ; and he had given credit to many of those 
kind of beings who never recollect when the time of payment arrives. In short, 
Jack had been fairly swindled out of a heavy sum of money, which made his 
profits extremely trifling. A friend who came to overhaul his log-book having 
reported his locker beginning to run very low, he determined to have another trip 
to sea, in order to replenish his purse: he therefore stowed away what little pro- 
perty he had left, and let the public-house to another tenant. 

Jack had never been accustomed to meet with mild weather at sea; but it 
had been quite the reverse on shore; so much sv that the name of Foul-wea- 
ther Jack had become almost a dead-letter: but still he felt inclined to believe 
that as soon as he got afloat again heavy seas and boisterous winds would be in 
requisition, according to custom. 

Father Time, who spares no man, had placed a few wrinkies on Jack's brow; 
his eyes were not so sharp and vivid as formerly; and his long dark hair had 
begun to get intermixed with grey. It might not unhappily be called a pepper 
and salt mixture. Increase of years ripens man’s understanding ; and therefore 
Jack had been taught to know by experience that every man must take care of 
himself. He got together what little property he had saved, placed it in safe 
keeping ; and as he thought it possible he might go to Davy Jones’s locker in 
some of the storms which he had made up his mind to encounter, he determined 


| to make his will before he went to sea again, in order that some of his mess- 


sumed the name and title of Lieutevant Ernest von Hohenfels, having first ob- | 


mates might benefit by it. The will was thus drawn out :— 

“To my old friend and messmate, Capstan, I leave all my gin tubs, rum kegs, 
beer jugs, glasses, and all them other public-house rigging and tackle. 

“To Tim Hallyard, my best blue jacket and trowsers, provided they ar'nt worn 
out afore I die. 

“To Bill Blake, my silver watch with the new blue hands, together with my 
best tobacco box, and the remaining cargo of pipes. And as to what money 
may happen to be aboard the bank when I slips my cable, why, that may be 
spent in grog after all my funeral expenses are paid. 

‘*My funeral to be attended by such of my messmates as can get leave to 
attend (provided they don’t get too much grog aboard afore the sarvice begins) ; 
and as for a epitaph at top of my grave, why, just write 

“* Here lies Jack Helm—Stormy Jack—becalmed at last.’” 

Having settled this affair to his satisfaction, he looked out for a ship, but was 

some time before he could get a berth. At length he met witha whaier, one 


| Captain Shingles, to whom he offered his services. The whaler paused when 


he heard his name; and, although he was not very superstitious, he could not 
help feeling a misgiving as to engaging this harbinger of storms. He consulted 
with one Captain Rhodes as to the propriety of receiving him on board. “I 


| grant you,”’ said Captain Rhodes, ‘‘ he isa devilish unlucky fellow, so far as re- 


fected to treat the pretended lieutenant in a manner suited to the character he 
had assumed, lest the refractory young prince should deem his adventure quite | 


gards foul-weather passages; but yet you will find that, nine times out of ten, 
the final result has been fortunate.” 

** Well, let those who are superstitious remain so,” replied Shingles the whaler, 
‘“‘Tam not. Every one acknowledges he is a good seaman; and therefore, in 
spite of ail these old women’s stories, I will engage him.” 

Jack Helm having accommodated matters with the Captain, went on board in 
the capacity of second mate. ‘The weather for some months past had been un- 
commonly mild. The sun had passed the equinox with slighter gales than had 
been known for many years; and mariners around the British coast had become 
quite strangers to a storm. The ship sailed into the roads, and lay at anchor 
ready to sail with the first fair wind: her stores were all on board, and her crew 
quite completed. Jack Helm was remarkably assiduous in getting the ship in 
good sailing trim. The time of their departure was, however, delayed a few 
days in consequence of a severe gale of wind from N.W. having come on during 
the night, and the sea running very heavy, the vessel rode so uneasy that she 
began to drag her anchor, by which she ran foul of a large vessel, and unshipped 
her rudder. She was consequently obliged to put into harbour to repair her 
damage ; and the Captain, in spite of all the scorn he felt for the superstitious 


| sayings regarding Foul-weather Jack, felt a kind of misgiving, although he did 


| not like to confess it. 


Roschen, the most unselfish of all friends, felt her heart so full of joy at the un- | 


The damage being repaired, they put to sea, with every prospect of a fair 


meet the ship at Yarmouth, where she was to take in water previous to leaving 
the coast. They were shortly joined by Jack Helm, and put to sea with a fair 
wind and easy sea; and after a good run brought up at Peterhead. 

It had been remarked by several of the sailors that the sea had been so un- 
ruffled for some time past that a waterman’s boat might have followed in the ves- 
sel’s wake without danger. But this did not last long; for soon after Jack 
Helm got on board there seemed to be anend of fine weather. They were now 
on the broad Atlantic ; the sky looked lowering, the winds rose,the waves ap- 
peared troubled, and portended a coming storm. Some of the sailors looked 


| displeased ; and one of them observed to his companion, **I expected this 


would be the case ; there’s no chance of escaping a storm while Foul-weather 
Jack’s on board.” But Jack was so accustomed to rough weather that he was 
not the least put out of his way; nay, it is probable that he would have been 
at a loss how to fulfil his duty in fair weather, so little had he been accustomed 
to it. 

The gale, which had blown pretty stiff for two hours, increased ; and orders 
were given to set the storm-gib. The topsail-yards were blown away, and she 
shipped two heavy seas. The Captain walked the deck with a hurried step, and 
cast a piercing glance towards Jack Helm, which seemed to express what was 
passing in his mind ; and as he turned on his heel he muttered, *‘ Ah, this is 
all owing to that d——d Foul-weather Jack! I'm not very superstitious; but 
I wish he had been at the devil before he entered my ship.” 

The superior seamanship of Jack Helm enabled him to keep the ship in her 


; course in spite of the heavy sea which now ran mountains high. Every man 


| get-me-not without being forcibly reminded of all the circumstances in which we | 


had both taken a part, and frequently did she like to dwell on past events, and 
| recall all the delightful alarms that she had suffered on ber dear Albert's account, 
| whom, by-the-bye, she invariably called Ernest on those occasions. Nor did 
, the prince himself forget his former friend; indeed, he was more cordial and 


open than I ever had found him as the lieutenant ; and how I blessed my prv- | 


dence in never having let him suspect my incipient fancy to the lovely Leopol- 
dine! Certainly, if [ had not known how to hold my own tongue, I should not 
have risen to the rank of general, nor have retired with an ample pension, and 
have been gratified with a beautiful estate on the bank of one of Germany's 
most lovely rivers. For, although as long as my good elector lived, I never left 
hitn except on occasional furloughs, for the purpose of visiting my royal patrons, 
| at his death I was induced to enter a regiment formed by Prince Albert, to whom 
| I, from thenceforward, transferred my services, and I may add, my loyalty and 
| devotion. 
| ** You were prophetic !" said I the day after I was invested with my new title, 
to Leopoldine, now become queen, ‘* when your majesty was pleased to call me 
General Heldenstein on the first day of our acquaintance.” 
“Tam truly glad,” said she graciously, ‘that what I said par distraction should 

| really have come to pass.” 
| ‘Confess the truth,” said I; “at the moment you were so liberal in 
your military promotions, you wished me—anywhere rather than where I was.” 
| ‘At this distance of time,” replied Leopoldine, slightly colouring “ it would, 
| be perhaps difficult to recall my actual sentiments with regard to you. That all 
<< has followed since has been decidedly favourable to you, I can safely vouch 
or ” 

I made a respectful bow. 

** Do you know, General,” continued she, “that the three most agreeable re- 
collections I have, are all directly or indirectly connected with yourself? And 
let me tell you, that they have probably all, in some degree, conduced to your 
advancement. For little as you men are willing to admit our influence in the 
world of politics, how many are there who have made their way solely and en- 
tirely through men? To tern to my proposition, the first cause is a certain album, 
which you no doubt recollect; the second, a little nosegay, whieh you well re- 
member ; and the third, let me see—” 

‘The tulips!” cried Albert, entering the room, having overheard the latter 
part of our conversation. ‘And he shall henceforth have one in his armorial 
bearings ; but, Leopoldinchen, how you have arrangé our poor general _—pray 
admit a fourth cause, his valour, of which you think nothing, but which I highly 
prize.” 


And I murmured to myself, let the fifth cause be my discretion, but I only 
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lashed himself to some part of the rigging, as the only means to prevent being 
washed overboard ; but Jack stuck to the helm as firmas a rock. After six 
hours of the most severe exertion, the wind moderated, the sky gradually clear- 
ed, and day broke upon the weather-worn mariners, and they discovered the 
Island of Madeira within a few miles a-head. The Captain therefore resolved 
torun for that place, and bring up in the harbour in order to refit. A few hours 
brought them to anchor in the roads; and when the signal was made from the 
shore, ** Deep water,” they worked into the harbour. 

Close under the rock which bore the light-houge lay a vessel which had been 
driven ashore during the night; and the crew were exerting themselves to get 
her off, which, after much labour, they accomplished, and brought her safely into 
harbour. In the evening the Captains of both vessels met at a tavern, and Cap- 
tain Shingles (the whaler) was regretting the delay he should experience by 
having to lay in dock till the repairs were completed ; to which Captain Warde 
replied that his troubles were trifling compared with what he had suffered. 

“Friend Shingles,” said Captain Warde, ‘I assure youl have met with 
nothing but troubles and disasters in this old vessel of mine: truth is, she is 
not sca-worlhy ; and it is agreat shame that the lives and property of individuals 
should be trusted in such a worn-out old hulk. Ihave no doubt she might 
have been a good vessel formerly ; but that must have been many years ago. 
She bas been cut duwn and altered to a lesser claas, and it has completely spoiled 
her. She is continually missing stays ; answers badly to her rudder ; and lays 
like a log on the water. Her old timbers are, however, very tough, and she 
holds together. Her owners have promised month after month to replace her 
by a new vessel; but I don’t think it will be the case as long as she is able 
to make a voyage. But if she gets caught in such another storm as that last 
night, I think it will settle her business, as we will only just patch her up suf- 
ficient to make her passage home.” 

Captain Shingles looked keenly at Warde, and with a significant smile said, 
“ If you want to insure a storm on your way home, I can give you the means.” 

“ The devil you can!” ejaculated Warde. 

“Tam not spinning a yarn,” replied Shingles, “but I can doit. I havea 
fellow in our crew, whose very footstep on beard ensures bad weather. Frem 
the first moment he ever went afloat, up to the present hour, he was never 
known to havea fair-weather passage. His name is John Helm; bat so re- 
markable has he been for having stormy weather whenever he sets sail, that 
he has been nicknamed ‘ Foul-weather Jack.’” 

“By G d! that’s the very man I want,” said Warde. 





“And you may have him, if you like,” replied Shingles. ‘I have had storm 
enough with him this passage ; andI want no more of it. So I'll speak to him ; and 
if he agrees to the change, you shall have him, witball his stormy qualities into 
the bargain. But I advise you not to mention his name among your crew or 
passengers ; for the fellow is so notorious, that it may deter many from entering 
your ship.” 
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This being agreed upon Captian Shingles went in search of Jack Helm, 
whom he found at the pier-head. The Captain beckoned him, and Jack ap- 
proached. « You and I must part, Jack," said the Captain; ‘* not from any fault 
| have to find with you as regards your attention to your duty : you are a good 
sailor, and as excellent a steersman as ever floated on salt water. You may call 
it superstition, if you please ; but there certainly is a kind of—d nme if I 
know what—but although Ihave been Masterof a ship these twenty years, I 
declare ] never met with such a succession of foul weather ti!l you came on 
board. But Iam not going to send you a drift without some provision ; no, 
no,—that’s not my way. The Captain of the vessel which we observed strand- 
ed near the light-house when we entered the habour, is in want of a good helms- 
man who is well acquainted with the English coast ; I have recommended you 
to him ; he will sail a full fortnight sooner than me; and if you like the berth, 
and can agree on terms—why, there’s an end of the matter.” 

Jack agreed with the Captain ; and after the temporary repairs were fnished 
they set sail for England. Captain Shingles’s prophecy was fulfilled ; and Captain 
Warde’s wish was granted. They were caught in a storm near the Land's End, 
Cornwall; the vessel ranon a reef of rocks, and went to peices; the crew 
saved themselves by taking to the boats; and when daylight appeared, not a 
vestige remained of the ill-fated vessel except a few floating planks. 

Jack’s old friend Capstan had become tired of an idle life on shore, and had 
likewise taken another trip tosea ; he had been pretty fortunate, although he 
had certainly met with some bad weather at sea, but nothing to compare to that 
which happened while on board with Foul-weather Jack. The vessel in which 
he sailed had safely arrived at Falmouth ; and the crew having been paid off, he 
was passing his time on shore among his messmates, until their services might 
be required again. One night, soonafter he had retired to rest, he thought he 
heard the report of acannonat adistance. He listened attentively : the gun 
was repeated. Capstan started up in his bed, and exclaimed—* If that an’t a 
signal of distress, I’ll be d——d; tumble up, tumble up, boys,” exclaimed he, 
as he roused some of his companions, ‘ make sail for the shore.” 

Capstan and his companions hurried on their clothes, and providing themselves 
with lanthorns, hastened to the cliffs ; they fixed their lanthorns on poles by way 
of showing the danger,—and by the lightnings’ glare they could plainly discern the 
ill-fated vessel driving towards the Rocky Promontory. The life-boat was launch- 
ed and every assistance extended towards the crew ; and their exertions were 
not in vain, for nearly the whole were saved. Old Capstan observed part of 
the bowsprit floating, and thought he discerned a living object holding by it: he 
ran down towards the strand, and fixing a rope round his waist, dashed into the 
sea, and firmly grasping the sinking seaman, they were safely hauled on shore. 
The brandy bott!e was applied to the shipwrecked mariner’s lips ; and as the 
light of the lanthorn gleamed on his countenance, Capstan caught a glimpse of 
it, and starting back with astonishment, exclaimed—* Foul-weather Jack by 
Jingo !”’ 

Old Capstan’s wonder subsided, and softened into pity for his old companion’s 
misfortune ; he had him conveyed to his lodgings and a few days restored 
Jack Helm to health and strength. Jack recounted the whole of his adventures 
and over a can of grog the two old messmates began to consider what was best 
to be done as to their future benefit. Capstan was low in pocket, because he 
had still another passage to make before he would get his wages settled. Jack 
Helm had lost all with the ship, and stood up without a single shot in his locker 
He had, however, still some money safe in the Bank at Portsmouth; but that 
was many miles distant. Jack was not skilled in the manner of transmitting 
money across the country, and therefore was, as it were, quite aground. Capstan 
offered to draw an advance from his owners, but Jack wosldn’t listen to it. 
‘No, old friend,”’ said he, * I’il never quarter on board a friend’s vessel while 
there’s any provision within hail. There are plenty of vessels going coastwise 
towards Portsmouth, and its ten to one but I shall get a berth aboard, if it’s only 
to work my passage.” 

Jaci was not wrong in his conjectures; for, a few hours after, a Lieutenant 
of a ship-of-war caine post into the town, and wanted to get on board instantly ; 
but the vessel lay far out into the road, and the wind blowing fresh on the 
land, kicked up a heavy sea, and none of the boatmen cared about trusting their 
boats gut, particularly as the press was then very hot. The Master of a 
schooner volunteered the use of his launch, but could not spare any men, as he 
had but'a few on buard, the rest being on shore on leave. A few men were 
hastily picked up, and Jack Helm being among the number, went aft and took 
the rudder. 

The Lieutenant kept his eye fixed on Jack Helm, and quickly perceived 
he was oo lubber at steering ; the exchange of a few words at once convinced him 
that he was a thorough-bred sailor; and the Lieutenant had made up his mind 
that Jack shou!d not return on shore. The launch had now reached the frigate. 
The Lieutenant quickly ascended the companion, and told Jack to follow. No 

sooner was he on deck, than the Lieutenant whispered a few words to the Cap- 
tain, and Jack was called aft. 

‘* Have you ever been on board a man-of-war?”’ was the first question put by 
the Captain 

** Yes, your honour,” replied Jack. 

** And would you like tu serve again, my fine fellow?” asked the Captain. 

** Why, as to that matter,” replied Jack, ‘‘it’s allthe same to me whether I 
sail aboard a man-of-war or a merchantman. I’ve only just returned from a 
voyage, and have been shipwrecked and lost all; and as I have a little matter 
of money lying at Portsmouth, I want to work my passage to that port.” 

‘s Well, well, we will see what can be done for you,” said the Captain. ‘* Mr. 
Lieutenant, take him tu the boatswain, and let him talk to him, and report ac- 
cordingly.” 

Jack Helm was therefore turned overto Dick Bluster, the boatswain. ‘Step 
along, my hearty,” said Dick, with his usual gruff voice. They went forward, 
and the men who were on duty had a good look at the new-comer as he passed 
on towards the forecastle. ‘The boatswain asked Jack a few questions, while a 
knot of sailors appeared conversing very earnestly, and eyeing Jack keenly. 
The boatswain feit himself pulled by the sleeve; he turned his head aside, and 
saw it was the master’s mate. Dick, the boatswain, was rather puzzled to 
guess the cause of the mysterious look which the master’s mate put on; he 
retired a few paces with him, and the rest of the crew who had been noticing 
the new-comer joined them. 

Jack kept his eye fixed on the party, and observed that when the boatswain 
listened to the conversation of the sailors, he betrayed a look of surprise, not 
unmixed with fear; and big with the information he had gained, the boatswain 
returned to him, and eyeing him with a keen glance, thus addressed him :— 

**T tell you what, my fine fellow—if you think you're going to join the crew 
of this ship, you are damnably mistaken. No, no, no,—Mister Foul-weather 
Jack, we know you ; here are two or three lads that have had the misfortune to 
sail with you before: and so, d’ye see, as we don’t want to endanger this good 
ship, we won't have you aboard at any price. But howsomever, we won't send 
you adrift without something to keep you afloat; therefore, I and some of the 
crew have mustered a trifle of money to help you; here, take it—get ashore at 
once, and get aboard one Of the coaches, and yvu'll get to Portsmouth with- 
out being cast away on your passage. J‘/i make all right with the Captain 
here.” 

Jack descended into the Jaunch, and sailed for the harbour; while the boat- 
Swain went aft. 

‘Well, boatswain,” said the Lieutenant, ‘‘ what sort of a hand will this fel- 
low turn out ?” 

‘He won’t do at all, Sir,” replied Dick ; ‘he’s nothing but a bargeman ; he 
may do very well tosteer a boat along the coast, ur cross a river, but put him to 
the wheel and he’s nowhere.” 

“And what have you done with him?” inquired the Lieutenant. 

‘“* Sent him ashore again, your Hononr, and the fittest place fur him ; we can 
always get a better man than he out of any bum-boat.” 

So saying, Dick touched his hat, and bent his way forwards, chuckling to him- 
self how neatly be had come over the Lieutenant. 

Jack Helm got safely ashore; and seeking his old friend Capstan, told him 
what had passed on boardthe man-of-war. Capstan could not avoid laughing 
heartily at poor Jack’s expense. They took a parting glass of grog together, 
and then started off to the coach-office. Jack Helm secured himself a place, 
and on shaking hands with Capstan he wished him a safe journey and good 
fortune : but as old Capstan turned aside he could not help ejaculating—* Lord 
— the poor passengers; they'll have a precious ducking before they get 

i fe 

A passenger overheard this observation; and after some persuasion Capstan 
told him the mystery: ‘‘ You have got Foul-weather Jack on board the coach, 
and you may make sure it will blow great guns and rain water-spouts the whole 
of your journey,—if you are not cast away into the bargain.” This was ad- 
dressed in a mysterious tone by Capstan to the passenger, who pulled a long 
face at the woful intelligence. He looked on his coat—his best bit of black— 
his new beaver hat, and sighed as he reflected that in a few hours they would be 
completely saturated. It had been a fine sun-shining day, and he had conse- 
quently been led to hope that he would have a fine dry journey; he paused—he 
had better get an inside place—but he was too late: two old ladies had over- 
heard what passed, and fearing the threatened storm, had secured the only two 
Temaining. 

The old gentleman paused; he had a great mind to send home for his great- 
coat, his umbrella, and his oil-skin hat cover; but the guard’s horn gave notice 
of departure, and it was therefore rendered impossible; and with a heavy 
heart, and an inward lament for the approaching fate cf his new black coat and 
beaver hat, the desponding traveller mounted the coach, 

The coach travelled quickly : its firs stage was twelve miles. The sky con- 
Unued bright and clear; not a cloud was vigible. The passenger looked up, and 











rubbing his hands with a kind of self-satisfaction, ejaculated—“ Well, thank 

eaven, there is no sign of foul weather yet.” The other outside passengers, 
as well as the coachman and guard, who were not aware of the cause of the 
old gentleman’s exultations, stared at him with surprise, and thought he must be 
a lunatic, The coachman could not help saying, that, by the appearance of the 
morning, he could not see what could make the old gentleman expect bad wea- 
ther. But the old gentleman gave him a very mysterious look as he said—* If 
you knew half as much as I do, you would feel equally surprised at our having 
such fine weather. Don't you know that we have got——” Here the horn of 
the opposition coach was heard,—the coachman jumped into his seat,—* All 
ready ; off you go,” said the guard, and away they rattled, without giving the 
coachman the opportuuity of hearing the concluding sentence of the passenger, 
which would have informed him that Foul-weather Jack was among the pas- 
sengers. 

The coach in dae time reached its second stage. Another ten miles had 
been accomplished without the slightest appearance of unfavourable weather. 
The old passenger was in ecstacies. ‘ What a lucky fellow] am!” exclaimed 
he. “ In being unable to procure an inside place I have saved my money, be- 
sides enjoying the pleasure of this serene day. I begin to think that old sailor 
was hoaxing me when he told me that we should have nothing but heavy rains 
and stormy weather on our journey, because we had that poor sailor on the top 
of thecoach. Whata shame to tell such lies, to take away a man’s character ! 
I will treat the poor fellow with something good. Here, my good fellow,” said 
he to Jack Helm, ‘follow me into the inn, and you shall have a glass of the best 
liquor the house can furnish ; and if ever I hear any foolish fellow assert that 
Foul-weather Jack brings bad weather when he travels, [’!) tell him he knows 
nothing about it.” 

_ “Who is that who talks about Foul-weather Jack?” inquired a hearty-look- 
ing elderly gentleman. ‘Is he amongst the passengers ?” 

“Yes,” replied the old travellér. ‘*Here he stands, and the Devil a bit of 
foul weather we have had during our journey. So all the tales about this poor 
fellow’s ill-lack are nothing but a tissue of old women’s superstitions.” 

“I think so myself,” replied the hearty old gentleman. ‘And whither are 
you bound, my hearty?” inquired he of Jack Helm. 

“To Portsmouth,” was the reply. 

“* And do you want a berth?” said the old gentleman.” 

“ Yes, your honour,” replied Jack. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “I am the Captain of the Bucephalus. 
Come on board as soon as you arrive at Portsmouth. I have heard of your ex- 
perience in the service, and I dare say a trifle won’t part us.” 

Jack bowed assent, and with a joyful heart remounted the coach. A few 
hours brought them to Portsmouth. Jack drew a trifle of money from his little 
store, went aboard the Bucephalus, settled his matter with the Captain, and was 
once more afloat in a man-of-war. 

The boatswain had been dangerously wounded by a spar falling on his arm, 
and, consequently, the Captain had settled with another, who had only arrived in 
Portsmouth a few hours after Jack Helm. This boatswain was no other than 
the very same Dick Bluster who had prevented Jack Helm from being retained 
on board his ship a short time since. 

Dick, the boatswain, went on board, and the first person who met his sight 
was Jack Helm. Dick stared at him and turned as pale asif he saw a ghost, 
and in his usual gruff voice, roared oat—'* What! you're there again, and be 
d—d to you, Mister Jack!” 

But discontent was useless. They had both entered, and therefore Dick was 
obliged to make up his mind to run the chance of all weathers. 

No sooner had Jack Helm parted from old Capstan at Falmouth, than the 
latter went to look after a ship. Capstan’s character for a steady and expe- 
rienced seaman was so well known, that he was not long before he met with a 
berth on board a ship-of-war. They sailed on a cruize, and in the course of an 
action which happened with a French frigate, pour Capstan was wounded by a 
musket bail, which disabled his right arm. He was now in his fiftieth year, and 
had seen much service. His general good conduct was represented to the Ad- 
miralty, and a pension sufficient to place him beyond the reach of want was his 
reward. Jack Helm had also had a tuuch with the enemy ; but he had escaped 
their shot. But he had another enemy to cope with, who seemed likely to run 
him down—Sickness. Poor Jack had been ashore to see a messmate, who was 
in the hospital at Philadelphia, and at this moment the yellow fever was preva- 
lent. Jack was laid up soon after, and after a month’s illness, was enabled once 
more to get on board an English trader, and return to his native country. But 
illness had made sad havoc with him, and the once hearty Helm was now a 
squalid, enfeebled object. 

Old Capstan had not heard of him for some time, and was remarking that he 
supposed Jack Helm must have left the Service; ** Because,”’ says he, “it is 
now six months since there have been any storms at sea, and if Jack Helm was 
afloat that would not be the case.” 

A vacancy bad occurred in the Dockyard at Plymouth, and Capstan being un- 
used to an idle life, applied for it. His good character obtained him strong re- 
commendations, and he succeeded in obtaining it. 

He wondered that he had heard nothing of Jack Helm, and he determined he 
would take a trip to Portsmouth to inquire after him. An opportunity soon 
offered, and Capstan, accompanied by an old acquaintance, started for Ports- 
mouth. They arrived safely, and by way of a short cut, went by the church- 
yard. Capstan could not account for akind of inward impulse to stop to read 
sone of the inscriptions on the tombs. He paused to look at one which appear- 
ed to have been recently raised. His eyes extended—he almost gasped for 
breath as he clung to his companion to support himself, while, in a trembling 
voice, he read— 

* Here lies Jack Helm— 

Stormy Jack—becalmed at last.” 
“Poor Jack! poor Jack!” exclaimed Capstan, ‘* gone at last? Ah! this ac- 
counts for the fine weather we have had at sea for the last six months !”” 

=< 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL.—[ Continued from the last Allnon ] 
HARRY O’'REARDON.—PART III. 

Time passed on; nothing could exceed Mrs. O’Reardon's hatred of England 
and the English—how could she tolerate a country where potatoes were sold by 
the pound, and there was no respect paid to ** good ould families!" She was a 
complete bar to Harry’s improvement; his room was no longer neat, as his 
English landlady had kept it: it was, to use an expressive Irish phrase, always 
‘* Ree-raw,” and Mrs. O’Reardon herself was a source of perpetual amusement 
to those of her neighbourhood with whom she disdained to associate. Harry 
was proud and distant also, but his pride was dignified—hers, petulant and 
garrulous; she delighted in mortifying the English, and they were not slow at 
returning the compliment, so that Harry’s home sojourn was anything but com- 
fortable. Habitual veneration for his mother could not always restrain his 
temper, and, though his salary had been increased, it was insufficient, from bad 
management, to the supply of his wants, while married men supported their 
families respectably on considerably less; that he told his mother, whose in- 
variable reply was, ‘that she could not let herself down to the low turns of the 
mane spirited English, who sould potatoes by the pound, burnt the ends of their 
candles on bits o’ tin, and never had a bit or a sup to give a friend when they 
came in unawares.” This **coming in unawares” was a great evil ; ** the boys 
and girls from their ould place’ were sure of the bit aod sup, and so were their 
cousins, and their cousins’ friends, to whom Mrs. O'Reardon could abuse the 
English to her beart’s content,—mingling ber orations with an account of her 
son’s property, (which of cotrse, she exaggerated,—wages she disdained to 
name,) and a display of *‘ tea-chaney,”’ gaudy with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, so that they might give a grand account of their prosperity to their neigh- 
bours in Ireland ; and she also hinted as to the time not being far distant when 
they would buy back their estate and make it flourish! These meetings threw 
her into a state of feverish excitement which she called happiness, but which 
left her more fractious than ever. After one of such scenes her son returned, 
and found her with her elbows on the table, the palins of her hands pressed 
against her cheeks, and tears streaming over her fingers. 

«Your mother will be the first of the O’ Reardons who ever turned natural,” 
she said, in an apologizing tone; “ but I could not help it, Harty.” 

** Help what, mother?” 

The window overlooked a small square, and Mrs O’Reardon pointed to a 
group of children who had brought a quantity of hawthorn boughs covered with 
its fragrant blossoms into the court—they were poor townbred things, delighted 
with their treasure, and were building a sort of bower against the dingy walls. 
“ The smell and the sight of the flowers came over me,” said the old woman, 
“like a dream, and I thought of our lost home, and green island, and my heart 
softened! But shut the window, I’!l look onit no more.” 
seasons with us all—when nature will have her way. ; 

Harry was in a dangerous situation, and Moyna’s warning had its reason. 
At that time glass, whiskey, and various other things imported from Ire- 


land were liable to a duty, and the temptation to smuggle was not always to be | 


restrained. 

‘“‘ Mrs. O’Reardeon, Ma’am,”’ said one of the old dame’s cater-cousins, ‘‘ there’s 
a brother o’ my sister's husband’s coming over in the packet, and, maybe he'd 
have, poor boy, twoor three gallons of whiskey, (and sure there’s a bottle o’ the 
best for yourself, Ma’am) anda trifle o’ glass. As Mister Harry’s in the office, 
sure he'll just not see it, and then he'll not have to confess a lie the next time he 
goes to the priest’s knee.”’ ‘ 

“My son is very particular,” replied his mother, gravely, “‘ you know it’s not 
his own, Ma’am.”’ 





There are times and | 














“Oh! Mrs. O'Reardon, to oblige a neighbour, Ma’am, and after my sending 
word home of the fine place he had, and all the captains under his thumb, 
Ma'am! What will the neighbours think if they find my sister's husband’s 
brother stopped for a trifle uf wiskey and two or three bits o’ glass, and he init, 
think o’ that!” a m 

“ Why, there's no harm in life in such a thing !” said Mrs. O'Reardon, her 
towering pride roused at the idea of what the neighbours would say. “There 
can a no harm,” she continued ; * those English laws are fit for nothing iu the 
world. 

** But to broke Ma'am,” chimed in ber companion, “ nothing else, sure enough 
true for you; and in troth! if Mister Harry refused me such a trifle I'd think it 
very hard of him, so I would, and quite unnatural after his winking at Berney 
O'Brien's keg, which passed ashore in a bag of wool.” 

“ And pray, ma'am, who informed you of that?” inquired Mrs. O’ Reardon. 

“I'm not going to turn informer, and tell you my informer, Ma‘am,” replied 
the cunning crone “I'm above such maneness, and I wonder at you so I do, to 
even the likes of itto me. No blame to him todo a turn for the blood of 
the O'Brien's, and my blessing on him for it; but blood’s strenger nor 
water, and sure I'm a cousin by his father's side, any way, and ne mistake; 
and though I’m not as grand, maybe I’m as good as any O’Brien. Sure it’s 
the talk of the men all over Liverpool, the contidence the gentlemen belong- 
ing to the packets have in Mister Harry, and never think of overlooking him in 
any way. 

sae very reason,” replied Mrs. O'’Reardon, ‘* why they should not be-de- 
ceived. 

‘See that, now!” retorted the crone, “the idea I had myself, Mister Harry 
wouldn’t desave! He’s as honest as the sun.” 

* Yet see what you wanted him to do for your people.” 

“Crass achristhia! And you call that desaving his employers. Oh! Mrs. 
O’Reardon, Ma'am, I thought you war wiser than that, I never thoaght you war 
soft before, ma'am ; sure that’s nothing to his employers. What better ‘ud 
they be of a drop o’ whiskey or a bit of glass? Sure it’s not ¢heir stomachs, or on 
their table it would go; but to the king—the king that never did good to kre- 
land, barring the bit of a hullabaloo he riz, the time he'd a’ gone there, or any 
where else, just to get shut * of his wife—one of the popularity plays the Eng- 
lish genteels get upto chate the people The devil give him good of my 
sister's husband's brother's little sup of whiskey, it shall all go to help clear the 
dirty Mersey afore he gets it; but no matter—if Mister Harry will not do the: 
genteel turn, I know one that will, and that has tin timeshis power. There's 
some people mighty fond of boasting—I’m sure if I’d ha’ thought it would be 
the least inconvenience in life to him, I wouldn’t have evened it to you! May- 
be he poor fellow hasn’t a firm grip of his place, and it’s loath I'd be he should 
lose it for me or mine; many a man’s hog these boastful times is’nt worth 
more than a teaster.t Good morning to you, Mrs. O’Rearden.” The cunning, 
woman gathered her shawl over her flapping shoulders, and was bustling out of 
the room when Mrs. O’Reardon called her back ; the taunt against idle boasting 
had taken effect—the hint of Harry not being firm in his place had told—the 
allusion made to the power possessed by others, as being superior to that pos- 
sessed by her son; all these together operated on Mrs. O’ Reardon's pride, and 
in an evil hour she promised her unworthy gossip that she would really prevail 
on Harry to perpetrate an illegal act. 

The son at first stoutly refused his mother’s request ; he would have nothing 
to do with it; it was illegal; and he persisted in his refusal. ‘To think,” 
exclaimed his mother, * that achiid of mine should ever give in to them English 
laws. Ob! the times—the times when the word of an O’Reardon was a law, 
when they could make laws and break laws without so much as with your leave 
or by your leave.” 

Harry smiled. 

“ Ay, grin, do,”’ persisted the mother, ‘ you're not the same boy I nursed on 
wy knee; the heart within you is turned by them English, and you're turning 
mean, so you are!” 

‘*Mean!”’ he repeated. How?” 

‘Mean and cowardly—cowardly to be afraid to do a good turn for a friend.” 

“He is no friend of mine,” replied Harry, ‘+I never laid eyes on the man in 
my life !’’ 

‘What has that to do with it? Sure he’s the friend, to say nothing of the 
relation, of my friend; but never heed, she’s a bad tongued woman, and she 
knows of the easy turn you did for that unfortunate O'Brien!” 

**My God !” exclaimed poor Harry, ** and I swore that should be the last—and 
you know, mother, that was out of nothing but charity, Well, now, how things 
get wind!” 

“‘ Well, it can’t be helped, only she'll be writing home and bellowering about 
the place, and letting on that there’s no power in you, and that the good fortune: 
talked about is all aflam. I could put up with their saying you’re changed, and 
the likes o’ that; but to say as she will, that there's neither power in your arm, 
nor trust in your heart—it’s too bad, so it is, to have them cock crowing over 
you, as they will, certainly ; them that thought themselves under your feet, and 
all because you won't help a poor boy to a turn that takes nothing out of a body’s 
pocket, and yet might puta stray English thirteen into his. She'll send it all 
over Liverpoo! on a swallow’s wing about that U’Brien’s little keg. I wouldnt 
gainsay but what she'd get a bit of a letter wrote to the heads of the ships, say- 
ing you did it just out of spite.” 

Alas! Poor Harry saw and felt, what all transgressors must acknowledge, 
“c'est le premier pas qui cowte.” He yielded tothe temptation, so powerfully 
seconded by his pride; he could not support the idea of being supposed not to 
possess power, and so consoled himself with a determination that he would met 
again offend. How his heart smote him when he overheard one of the principals 
in his office say—‘*Send O’Reardon down to the Shannon, we can depend 
on him.” 

Within two hours after these words of confidence on the part of his employer, 
Harry O’Reardon was again on the stream. 

“Go,” said the gentleman, when the smuggling was discovered ; “I will 
not proclaim your breach of trust, but you can expect no character from me!” 

Harry was too proud to explain or expostulate ; but when he entered his room 
his mother saw the stern agony of despair painted on his countenance—for the 
first time in her life she trembled at the presence of her son. “ Had Moyna 
been here!” he exclaimed, after a long and rigid silence, that was a thousand 
times more eloquent than words, “* Had Moyna been here, this would not have 
happened.” 

Bitterly did she reproach herself, bitterly curse the English ‘that bad no 
heart in them.” 

“Not so,” replied O’Reardon, “kind and generous and trusting were they to 
me. I betrayed their trust, I deserve to suffer; curse our pride, mother, not 
them; curse the empty pride of the O’Reardons! You will hardly take pride 
now. mother in a banned and blighted name ; J was cursed as I left the yard—TI! 
and by the scum of my own country ; the words ring in my ears. ‘ Falkland,’ 
said my employer to his head clerk, ‘there are three Irishmen still in the office ; 
pay each of them a month's wages, and let them seek elsewhere; no Pat- 
lander ever withstood whiskey yet.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, trying to speak, ‘it was not 
love of whiskey caused me to sin, it was pride—family pride.’ ‘Pride!’ he 
repeated, with a scornful laugh, ‘oh! yes, that is very likely. I was deceived 
in you once, O’Reardon, but will not be again; one who will deceive in act, will 
lie with the lip :—pride, indeed!’ And then the discharged men, as I think, 
out of the yard, cursedme! Oh! If Moyna had been here, this would not 
have been.” 

I have said the love that outlives adversity is love indeed. Ought I not to 
have said, ‘ the love that outlives prosperity is love indeed 1” 

When Harry’s salary was increased, when he had, in his humble way, friends 
to flatter and cajole him, he did not wish talf as earnestly for poor Moyna as 
when he found himself deserted and blighted, thrown again upon the world: 
What availed his spirit—his presence of mind—his activity—the determination 
formed when he was leaving home to conquer difficulties, and elevate himself to 
a respectable station in a foreign land! He was now worse than ever—his pride 
was wounded, and he knew not how it could be healed. He looked round upon 
his two rooms, and calculated that the sale of their contents would not a great 
deal more than pay his debts, (for when was an Irishman out of debt 1) and then 
he looked where his mother sat, rocking herself backwards and forwards on a 
low chair, the very picture of helpless despair; and again he thought of Moyna, 
of her clear head, her cheerful smile, her affectionate heart, and again he wished 
that she had notleft him. At last he threw himself on the bed, and fell asleep ; 
and it was touching to see the old woman draw near his couch and cover him 
tenderly—and then sit weeping by his side, stifling her sobs, and wringing her 
withered hands in silence. 

With the first light of day she stole to the house of his employer, and seating 
herself on the steps, waited until the servants got up; so that when Harry 
awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, and his mother was not there. He felt 
that he had much to de, and hastily set about performing the painful task he had 
allotted to himself. 

Mrs. O’Reardon waited till the church clocks struck seven, and then she 
knocked at the door. After a little delay the reply was, that their master was 
not well; would not get up to breakfast, nor be down stairs till ten o'clock. 
The footman added the gratuitous intimation, “that master, from somat that hap- 
pened yesterday, had forbid them letting any Hirish into the house ” 

The widow’s pride boiled within her, but she kept it down, and waited till the 
clocks struck ten, when she again appealed for entrance : fortunately for her, one 
of the gentleman's daughters was in the hall, and, interested by her appearance, 





* “ Shut,” rid. : 
{ Many a shilling is not worth more than sixpence, 
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itted her te come in, and even presented her to her father. The feelings 
ve athens overcame ‘the pride of the woman, and, falling om her knees at 


his feet, she appealed to his generosity in the wild and eloquent phraseology of 


were N Ireland, Sir,” she said, “ we had, at one time, at least a quarter 
of the country—that is, our ancestors had ; and, as was natural, the pride des- 
cended upon us, though the property did not; and my boy had his share ; and 
if your honour will observe, it was natural he should wish to seem respectable 
here in England amongst his countrymen, and it was I who begged him to get 
that whiskey ashore, for the sake of a neighbour.” 

«My good woman, if it bad 
it; and I really do not understand how smuggling was to render him respect- 

” 

a Sir, is because you’re English,” she replied. ‘* With us it’s acredit, 
not a crime; and oh! Sir, sure if the Almighty judge of all things was to turn 
us out of Heaven, when we get there, for the third or fourth offence, it's hard 
we'd think Him! I'll own my son was in the fault; but I’m an ould woman, 
and for the sake of the mother that narsed you on her knee, and whose heart 
beat for you till her dying day—take pity, and show marcy. It was | put him 
up to it, that my gossip might think he had power to sarve his countrymen, it 
was to oblage his foolish, wicked, proud ould mother he did it all. Take pity, 
Sir,—show marey, as you hope for it; if you fergive him, it'll just rivet him 
into the sort of faithfulness you want. If you think I’m any detriment to him, 
as it was I gave him the bad advice—though he’s dearer to my eyes than the 
light of heaven, and nearer my heart than the life blood that runs through it— 
look! I’ll swear upon that book, or all the boeks that ever war shut or opened, 
never to see his blessed face again. Put the punishment on me that desarves it, 
—and, sure that punishment would be bad enough for murder, never to see my 
darling boy, the i.nage of his father, never to see him again; but sure anything 
would be better than to watch him as I did last night, bis heart crushed in his 
breast, and the sighs coming thick and heavy, like a winter’s blast, from his lips ; 
an’ he sleeping the fearful sleep, whose drames are worse than danger or death. 
Have marcy! Oh! Sir, you don’t understand the blood that’s in the heart of 
an O’Reardon. He'll be like a young oak struck with the lightning—green in 
the morning, and black before noon. Have marcy! Though that marcy be to 
banish me from my ould heart’s home.” 

“Enough! Enough!” said the gentleman, while his daughter hung weeping 
on his arm ; “ get up at once, I will arrange it all for him. I felt assured he 
was drawn into it ; but he must not remain in Liverpool, it would be a bad 
example, and this smuggling is carried on to such an extent that it must be 
overcome ; but I have a brother settled at New York ;—one of my own ships 
sails in a fortnight—let him try his fortune in the new world ; and, bear this in 
mind, he must leave his pride, as you call it, in the old.” 

A deadly pallor overspread the widow’s face, and she clasped her hands, as if 
in blessing, but the struggle between pride and duty had been too much for 
her aged frame. She fainted on the fair girl’s arm, who was helping her to 
rise. 

When she recovered, the gentleman was gone, but the young lady’s words 
were indeed acordial. ‘ Look up, good woman; my father says you shall go 


with your son to America, for he is sure you have seen the folly of a pride, 


which, believe me, none of us can understand.” 


A feeling of pity at her ignorance did come athwart the widow's mind, but 


it was quickly overcome by warm and fervent gratitude. Mrs. O’Reardon quit- 
ted the merchant’s door a self-satisfied and self-approving woman ; her step 
had regained its firmness. America is the !and of promise to the Irish, and 
she had already built huge castles in the air, which the O’Reardon's of future 
generations were to inhabit ; she thought the English gentleman deserved to be 
an Irish one ; and as to the young lady, why, she thought she would have been 
worthy to be Harry’s wife if she had not been a heretic. She thought—she 
knew not what, until she arrived at her own room door, and there she saw—not 
Harry, but two strange men taking down the bedstead ; she trembled violently 
from head to foot. 

‘© Where is my son ?”’ she inquired, in a faltering voice. 

‘“‘ That’s more than we can say, Missus,”’ replied one, “ but he left this here 
bit of a parcel for you.” 

The wretched mother could, and did read the note, which enveloped a sum 
of money. 

“* Morner,—God bless you! Don’t take on ao ; I suppose it’s the will of 
God. I can never rise my head in Liverpool again, nor indeed, | think, any 
where else, but, certainly not here ; I have sold whatever I had in the world, 
and paid my debts. Here is enough to take you home, where you have enough 
to keep you ; if Ido well, you will hear from me, if not, why, pray for me, 
mother. Ob! the folly, to say no worse of it, of doing a thing in secret that 
one’s ashamed to be known, of doing a thing behind the sun's back, that his 
face will make plain. They say my employer will be sure to come round,— 


he’s so good ; and an Englishman would wait for that, and get rid of his fault ; | 


but I can’t, the pride won’t let me. Mother, dear, I bless you for ever. 
“ Your affectionate son till death, 
“Harry O'Rearpon.” 
Twilight was over the city, and still Mrs. O’Reardon sat on the only piece of 
furniture left in that dreary room—her own square box; she sat on its oaken 


lid, her bony fingers grasping the open letter, upon which her hollow eyes were | 


fixed, though she could not then distinguish either word or sign. 

The landlady pitied her, but Mrs. O’Reardon’s pride made her almost afraid 
to show that pity, which was rough and sincere ; nevertheless she offered her 
many courtesies which would not have disgraced more gentle breeding ; but the 
bereaved mother heeded nothing. Her eyes still rested on the paper, and her 
features were blue and ghastly, as the features of a corpse. At last the kindly 
woman thought of an expedient to rouse her from her fearful torpidity ; she 
brought in a neighbour’s dog which Harry had been very fond of, and the 
little animal bounded to her side, and licked her cheek ; suddenly the flood- 


gates of her aoul were opened, she caught the dog to her bosom, and burst into | 


tears.—[ To be continued. } 
—— 


A MOST TALENTED FAMILY. 
(Mr. Foster’s Journal, continued from the Albion of Sept. 3.] 


Wednesday, July 24.—It was a very good thing I got some sleep early in | 


the night, for at éwo I was awaked by the return of Arthur from the house ; a’ 
three, by the return of Augustus from a supper after the opera ; and at four, by 
the return of Julia from her ball. 
soon after five, and wrote up my journal of yesterday. 

Nine o’clock.—Saunders came in with my hot water. He was surprised at 
seeing me up, and at my writing-desk. He tells me there is no fixed breakfast- 
hour for the family in general, but that his master and mistress are seldom later 
thanten. About that time I went down to the dining-room, in which the 
breakfast things were laid. My sister was already there ; and we seated our- 
selves téle-d-téle, at the same extended table which so offended me yesterday. 
The studies and various avocations of the young people prevent their break- 
fasting below. 

‘Mr. Seymour,” said my sister, after some previous conversation, which is 
net worth recording, *‘ is very late this morning. He was anxious about that 
appointment Arthur was speaking of ; and, after you went to your room last 
night, he walked down to Pall Mall, with the hope of hearing something about 
it at one or other of the clubs. He thought, too, that an early copy of the Quar- 
terly Keview might possibly have found its way to the Atheneum, and he might 
obtain a sight of the article on Augustus.” 

“* Was his expedition prosperous !” 

** No; it failed in both cases.”’ 

“ On such occasions suspense must be very torturing.” 

“Indeed it is so; and particularly with Seymour. From the moment of 
their birth, he has been so intent on his sons distinguishing themselves in the | 
world, and is 30 much concerned about every trifle that bears opon their success 
or reputation, that it quite affects his health and spirits.” 

“A father can hardly enjoy the celebrity of his children without some mix- 
ture of solicitude.” 

“I suppose,” sighed my sister, “ every thing in this life has its cares.” 

“ But, Arabella, how do you manage to bear the London hours! Julia’s | 
being so much in society must render you very dissipated.” 

“No, indeed: I go out very little. Julia is almost always chaperoned by | 
Lady Worrymore.” 

** By Lady Worrymore !” 

“Yes; Lady Worrymore has a larger acquaintance than I ; and altogether 
it is thought a better introduction.” 

“IT should have conceived a mother’s introduction the best any daughter | 
could have had, and that the circle of a mother's friends might have afforded | 
her a sufficiently ample scope of society.” 

‘My dear Charles, what strange notions you have! [Lady Worrymore has 
all those clever sort of people at her house that Julia is so fond of. They suit | 
and understand one another. They are devoted to the same sort of pursuits. | 

You know I never waa, and never shall be, blue. Besides, when I am with 
Julia, my anxiety about her is too great. It is a géne to hcr—I cannot help | 
seeing itis. JI go with her to our county friends, and one or tw6 other houses, 
where I think it right to shew myself, lest I should be considered shelved al- | 
together ; but, no, it is best, I believe ;” and here | thought my sister sighed : 
she, at all events, paused a moment, and then, ina very faint tone of voice, con- 


tinued, * I suppose, on the whole, it’s better that Julia should go out with Lady 
Worrymore than with me.” 


i 


been his first offence, I could have overlooked | 


Not being able to recompose myself, I rose | 





| The subject did not seem a pleasant one to my sister; and I changed it by 
inquiring, ‘* Does Augustus rise early ?” 

“ T hardly know ; I believe so ; but he never breakfasts till very late.” 

‘* How is that ?” 

“The early part of the day is his time for composition. Strong coffee is 
taken to him as soon as he’s awake ; but he never dares eat any thing tll he 
las done writing for the mourning: his mind won’t act when his stomach’s 
full.” 

** Is the connexion so close between the digestive organs and the intellectual 
faculties 1” 

““T should think, by what I hear from Augustus’s friends when talking 
| among themselves, that all the authors of the present day have their peculiar 

methods of getting up their minds to a proper state aud tone for compo- 
| Sition.”” 
“You astonish me! 
| trivance. 

“Yes; some write upon opium, some upon port-wine, some upon coffee, 
| some upon tea, some upon hot whisky and water, and some upon the hot water 
| alone.” 

‘And some, I presume, upon the whisky alone?” 

, “Possibly. Then, again,” resumed my sister. “these talented people have 
the oddest whims and fancies. I have been told of some who can only com- 

| pose in their dressing-gown and slippers, and of others who cannot produce a 

| single line unless they are full dressed as for a ball.” 

| ** Devoted as I am to the literature of the present day, these facts are ex- 

| tremely interesting to me.” 

| ‘Now, Augustus, your nephew, for instance—he always writes with a large 

| looking-glass before him, and insists on having his apartments at the very top of 

| the house. He would not have a single thought suggest itself, unless his study 

| was in the attic ” 

A pun upon the word, altic, here passed across my mind ; but the theme was 

stale, and I could not readily turn the sentence to my satisfaction, and allowed 
| the opportunity to escape me. 
| Again,” continued my sister, ‘the intellects of different individuals are 
| acted upon by different states of the atmosphere. Genius is like the asthma ; 
| there are some to whom its paroxysms never return in town, and others whom 
| they never visit in the country. 

‘Ts it possible ?” 

‘Oh! very possible. Why,I hardly know a single author but feels himself 
| incapacitated by a hard thaw or an easterly wind.” 

‘* And is genius, that brightest jewel of the soul, a thing so thoroughly depen- 
| dent on material influences?” 

‘* Why, dear me!” exclaimed my sister, ‘‘some of Augustus’s most gifted 
| and distinguished friends turn quite stupid during the winter and summer 
| months, and only recover their talents with the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes.”’ 

“Is Arthur equally dependent on external circumstances for the use of his 
| faculties 1” 
| ‘Notin the least: he works away all the year round with equal facility. 
Place, hour, season, diet, are all matters of perfect indifference to him.” 

** He was very late last night.” 

‘** He remained till the last. He was determined not, at the present moment, 
to be absent from his post, if a division should happen to take place.” 

‘* He is not down yet, I suppose!” 

“Not down! He was up before me; and has been occupied some time with 
his parliainentary papers in the library.” 

‘‘In the library? Why, in oldtimes, Seymour always used to monopolise the 
| library.’’ 

** Yes; but since Arthur has become such a man of business, his father has 

been forced to migrate with his books and writing-desk, and take refuge among 
| the boots and shoes in his dressing-room.” 
| ‘*]t would seem, my dear sister, that there is hardly space enough in one 
house for so much intellect to be properly accommodated.” 
| ‘Indeed, we are sadly pressed for room.” 

A faint, broken, undecided rap at the street-door, which seemed to proceed 
| from a hand accustomed to deal singly with the knocker, and which bungled in 
| attempting to reduplicate its strokes, had been heard a few minutes before ; 

and here a footman entered to say that some persons had called to see Mr. 
Arthur. 
| ‘Are there many?” demanded my sister. 
| ‘Only three or four at present ma’am,’’ answered the servant; ‘ but they are 
part of a deputation, and a great many others are expected directly.” 

** At this hour! what can they mean by it?” 

‘‘Mr. Arthur, ma’am appointed them at eleven.” 

“So early! how distressing!” 
| ‘Are they to remain in the hall, ma’am; or where should I shew them?” 

** Do you know what their business is !”’ 
| ‘Some parliament concern, ma’am.”’ 
| ** And who are they?” 

** They call themselves, ma’am, a select deputation of the liberal members 
of the Marylebonne and St. Pancras vestries.”’ 

‘Indeed! Qh, if that’s the case,” said my sister, gathering together, with 
| the greatest possible despatch, all the silver forks and tea-spoons in her reach, 
| ‘*the people must most assuredly be shewn in here. Brother, you have done 

breakfast? Thomas, Mr. Arthur will be quite vexed at their being kept so long 
waiting in the hall. 
| My sister led the way to the back drawing-room. Julia has her piano-forte 
| and writing things inthe front room, and maintains an exclusive right of tenantry 
| over it during the morning. She was not yet down. Her mother went up to 
| her room to see her, and learnt that she had already breakfasted, and was pre- 
| paring to go out and walk in the Park with Angelique. Every body in this 
; house seems to follow their own devices, without considering it necessary to 
consult with, or communicate them to, any body else. There is to be a great 
| dinner-party here to-day: most of the guests expected are friends of the young 
| people. As the servants would be engaged in the afternoon, my sister was 
going out in the carriage early. She brought me, for my amusement during her 
absence, Augustas’s last novel, Tschuloshnikoffe, the Sea-Otier Hunter of the 
Aleutian Islands ; and, as a very great favour, a MS. collection of Julia’s poetry. 
I turned eagerly to the latter volume first: its contents are principally of an 
amatory description. Some of the pieces, indeed, would formerly have been 
| thought more impassioned than was compatible with that refined delicacy which 
used to be admired as the paramount grace and charm of the female character ; 
but the views of society on matters of this kind undergo such changes in the 
course of time, that they may uot, perhaps, in the present advanced stage of 
civilization, be considered as otherwise than perfectly io harmony with the sex, 
and age, and condition of their author. The two whieh I copied are free from 
the objection which I have mentioned. 

I had hardly finished copying them when Seymour entered to wish me good 
morning : he brought me the Morning Chronicle to read. Again he was start- 
lng off to the club end of London, in search after the so anxiously anticipated 
number of the Quarterly Review, and intelligence about the destination of the 
| Vacant under-secretaryship. He invited me to walk with him, but I preferred 
| Occupying myself at home with Augustus’s novel. Seymour seemed highly 

pleased at hearing how I meant to pass the morning, and, assuring me that | 
should be quite delighted with the book, ceased pressing me to accompany him. 
lt was, however, arranged, that J should call for him at the Alfred Club about 
five o’clock, and that we should then walk together to inspect some of the im- 
provements of the metropolis. 

On being left alone, I drew my arm-chair opposite the widely opened window 
to avail myself of all the air that London could afford me, and commenced 
reading T'schuloshnikeffe. 1 was wonderfully strack with it. The incidents are 
most surpassing; the characters of the most original description; the senti- 
ments most wonderfully exalted and impassioned ; and the style more rich and 
flowery than any thing I ever read. It is quite inconceivable how any single 
mind should be fertile enough to supply such an abundance of metaphors. tropes, 
similes, allusions, and quetations, and clothe them in such a variety of eloquent 
aud recondite expressions. For nearly four hours my studies were continued, 
without any interruption. There were innumerable raps at the duor, and a host 
of people seemed to be going and coming below ; but I remained in solitary pos- 
session of the foor ou which my sister had established me, tilla little after three 
o'clock. Julia then returned home from her walk, and entered the drawing- 
room; she was accompanied by Angelique. I have such a horror of that 
hideous little Frenchwoman, that I would not rise from my chair to speak to my 
niece. Thedoor between the rooms was open, and I could not help catching 
some parts of their conversation ; and, though they spoke rapidly in French, 
and at the end of another apartment, I heard enough to inform me that they had 
remained out longer than had been intended; that the fascinations of Count 
Romoaldo, whom Angelique designated, ‘ce charmant, cet aimable, et ce trés- 
aimable comte,” bad occasioned their delay ; that they had now hastened home 
to receive Lord George Puckeridge, who had appointed to call at three ; that they 
had been much alarmed lest he should have come in their absence; and were 
proportionably delighted at finding that no such contre-temps had occurred. 1, 
of course, could not see what was going on, for I was buried in my arm-chair ; 
of which, as I sat facing the window, the back was turned towards the door of 
the front drawing-room ; but there seemed to be a great deal of hurry and confu- 
sion in getting my niece's walking habiliments off and her home-attire on, and 
preparing for the reception of her visitor. There were blinds to be pulled up, 
and blinds to be pulled down ; there were books to lie in one place, and drawing 
apparatus in a second, and music in athird; there was a chair to be set here, 


| 


I had no notion authorship was so mechanical a con- 
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and a table to be drawn there ; and, as far as I could divine their object, 
were scattering ail the furniture about in picturesque disorder, 
ment, which had been deserted all the morning, the appearance of having, for 
several hours, been variously and industriously oecupied. I detest all trickery, 


; they 
to give the apart- 


and such coquetish, gratuitous trickery, more than any other. I tried to stop 
them, and coughed once or twice to let them know that they were not in pri- 
vate ; but they were so entirely absorbed by (he bustle of their preparations 
that my signals passed unnoticed. Fortune seemed to smile upon my niece this 
morning. She had been too late—so was Lord George ; and, as her good luck would 
have it, just late enough to allow time for the completion of the stage-arrange- 
ments which were thought necessary to give effect to his reception, and not a 
moment later. ‘The exit of Angelique with her mistress’s bonnet and shawls, 
and the stoppage of Lord George Puckeridge’s cab at the door, were actually 
simultaneous. 

There is, certainly, no accounting for the conduct of young ladies of talent. 
The rap at the street-door which announced her visitor, was Julia’s signal for 
seating herself at the piano-forte, and plunging into the midst of one of Mos- 
cheles’s most rattling and elaborate concertos. ‘ Lord George Puckeridge !" 
cried the servant; my niece played on. I heard Lord George’s step mounting 
the stairs; and the nearer it approached, the more determined was her applica- 
tion to the difficulties of the movement before her. He entered the room, yet 
she still persisted in her performance ; and, as it seemed, without deigning him 
any further welcome than some silent inclination of the head. He apologised 
for his want of punctuality; at least, so I guessed, from the deprecatory tone 
of the murmurs which reached my ear in the distance As he spoke, the lady’s 
left hand ceased to hold converse with the instrument, though her right continued 
to run faintly over the keys all the while, and still kept up a tinkling, treble ac- 
companiment, from Moscheles, as with the voice of one injured, but too proud 
to complain, she answered, *‘ It can be of no consequence: I should have been 
beyond measure distressed by your putting yourself to any inconvenience on my 
account.”’ 

‘*] assure you the fault was not mine.” 

“Only, had I known how late you were likely to be, I should have gone to 
dear Lady Worrymore.” 

Twas wretched till I gothere: my father kept me. You know—everybody 
knows—how fidgetty and exigeant ? 

‘Ob, of course! You could not help being late: no one ever can. Lady 
Worrymore entreated me to go to her this morning, and sing with her and Count 
Romoaldo ; but, as you had volunteered calling at three, I was foolish enough to 
refuse her.” 

‘‘T am so distressed ! 
ness.” 

‘Forgive! nonsense! There’s nothing to forgive! You were quite right in 
staying where you were better entertained ; but, most decidedly, I should not have 
remained at home, stupifying myself with these abominable books and this in- 
tolerably dull concerto, had I imagined i 

At this instant, an involuntary movement of my foot set the footstool flying be- 
fore me ; which, coming in contact with a little, slim-legged, rickety table, already 
top-heavy with the weight of a small bronze bust of Lord John Russell, the MS. 
volume of Julia’s poetry, a small crocodile in Rosso Antico, Lord Brougham’s In- 
troduction to Paley, and the two last volumes of T'schuloshnikoffe, brought it, with 
a sudden crash, all rattling tothe ground. I started from my chair, to repair the 
mischief I haddone. My niece, exclaiming, ‘‘ Heavens! what has happened ?” ran, 
followed by Lord George, to discover the cause of the disturbance. I had suc- 
ceeded in setting the table on its legs, and was beginning, with one knee onthe 
floor, to collect and replace its contents, when, on looking up from the ground, 
with the broken crocodile in one hand and Lord Brougham’s book in the other, 
my eyes lighted on the features of Julia and Lord George, standing motionless 
in the doorway, and gazing in amazement at me and my prostrate condition. 
For a moment there was an awkward silence—it was only for a moment ; my 
niece, accomplished actress as she is, all radiant with smiles, at once stepped 
eagerly towards me, exclaiming, ‘‘My dearest uncle? is it yout I could not 
conceive who it was. Pray, let me assist you.” 

‘* Thank you,” I said, rising from the ground, and depositing the book and 
the fragments of the crocodile on the table ; *‘ Iam sorry to say I’ve done some 
mischief here.” 

‘* Mischief! of what kind? Oh, I see you’ve broken Augustus’s Rosso 
Crocodile. Never mind ; it’s of no consequence: we'll have the bits put to- 
gether again as clumsily as possible, and pass it for an antique. But how 
thoughtless Iam! I have not introduced you gentlemen to each other. Lord 
George Puckeridge, Mr. Foster; Mr. Foster, Lord George Puckeridge.”” We 
bowed as we were named to each other, and Julia continued,—** But, my poor, 
dear uncle, is it possible you have been alone here all the morning? I thought 
you were out in the carriage with mamma.”’ 

‘‘No ; I preferred remaining at home ; and have been extremely gratified by 
reading your brother's novel.” 

“ You like it, then? Iam soglad. He'll be delighted to hear you approve 
it. But how you must hate us for disturbing you. I see you want us gone. 
Good by ; we'll leave you to your studies, and return to our music.”’ And, 
thus speaking, my niece, with the most graceful movement and the sweetest 
smiles, withdrew her visitor into the front drawing-room, and so effectually 
closed the door behind her as to prevent my enriching my journal with any 
further extracts from their conversation. After finishing the chapter of T'schu- 
loshnikoffe, I went to my room, leaving Julia and Lord George carolling away 
most harmoniously at the pianoforte. It is a disagreeable idea to entertain ; 
but I cannot help suspecting that that girl is clandestinely engaged in a double 
flirtation with her present visitor and Count Romoaldo. Her heart is diversely 
affected by the attraction of interest on the one hand, and admiratien on the 
other. Having written up my journal to the present hour, four o’clock, I am 
just starting to join Seymour at the Alfred Club. 

London is become magnificent. ‘Two new kinds of palaces have started up, 
since I was here last—tie club-houses and the gin-shops. Our walk was very 
entertaining. Seymour can neither talk nor think of any think except his sons 
and their sayings and doings; and he was vexed at not having been able to ob- 
tain any information all the morning on the two points which so much in- 
terested him—the place that Arthur wants so much, and the article on Au- 
gustus in the Quarterly. As we walked up St. James’s Street, we caught a 
glimpse of the member for Whigborough. He was conversing and laughing, at 
the door of White’s, with a knot of men on whom a decided and strongly 
marked expression of countenance, and a certain careless peculiarity of dress, 
impressed the stamp by which political public characters are generally dis- 
tinguished. Seymour repeated to me their names, which were all pretty 
familiarly known, and added, with infinite satisfaction, that they were the par- 
ticular allies of his son. The alliance, however, with the son did not seem to 
extend to the father; for we passed the party without receiving the slightest 
mark of recognition from any one of them, except @ sidelong and scarcely per- 
ceptible inclination of the head and eye from Arthur. I thought my nephew's 
manner evinced a shyness towards us. According to my exposition of the nod, 
it said, | am working my way up tu a society of greater consideration with the 
world than that in which my family generally move ; and I shall withdraw my- 
self tothe utmost from all its undistinguished members, lest, by becoming en- 
tangled with their weight, I should encounter an impediment to my own ascent 
As we pursued our walk, I could not help observing how very many persons 
of celebrity Seymour knew by sight, and pointed out to me as friends of my 
nephews, and with how very few, on the contrary, he appeared to have any per- 
sonal acquaintance. Nothing can be more unequal than the manner in which 
the inconveniences and advantages attending distinction in the world are ap- 
portioned in my brother’s family. The parents are doomed to exhaust all its 
solicitude, vexations, and expenses, and the children to monopolise all its privi- 
leges. They have hatched the ducklings, and seen them take water ; but, like 
the puor cock and hen of the farm-yard, are compelled to expend their anxious 
tenderness on them at a distance, fluttering and scrambling about the edges of a 
pond on which the unregardful progeny are swimming at their ease. This re- 
flection, by the by, is antedated ; it was suggested by some conversation at 
which I was present after returning home. On going up to my apartment to 
rest and dress for dinner, I stepped into the back drawing-room to get my 
volume of T'schuloshmkoffe ; Arthur and Augustus were there. ‘* How annoy- 
ing it is,” said the latter, ** that my father will go about inquiring after that 
eternal Quarterly Review! He makes the article appear of such consequence : 
Every body must suppose that J care about the thing. It really is quite insuf- 
ferable !” 

“I dare say,” replied Arthur, ‘ you find it provoking enough. Thank Hea- 
ven! he and I don’t circulate in the same set. He may prose away for ever 
among his queer cronies at that bedowagered establishment, the Alfred, without 
doing me avy harm ; or I should be immeasurably vexed at his talking to every 
body, as he does, about that place in the ministry. Some wiseacre or other 
will be suspecting I’m looking out for it. But, do what you will, there’s no 
bringing old people to know any thing of the world. By the by, though, can 
you tell me where he is?” 

‘In bis dressing-room, I believe,” answered Augustus. 

‘I must see him,” said Arthur. “ My treasury is getting low ; I must move 
the old gentleman to vote me some supplies.”’ 

There must surely be some strange defect in the moral sense of these 
young men; for this conversation passed before me, quite frankly and 
openly, as if it was perfectly orderly and decorous, and unaccompanied 
with the least consciousness on either side of the filial irreverence it exbi- 
bited. 

Having filled up my journal, and nearly finished my toilette for dinner, as 
there was a full half-hour to spare, I sat down in my dressing-gown, to while 





My dear Miss Seymour, let me implore your forgive- 
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away the time with another chapter or two of Tschuloshnikoffe. 


I had not 


for an answer, came hastily into my room. She flung herself into the chair 
opposite the one in which [I was sitting, and burst into an agony of tears. She 
was dressed for dinner; and the minutely delicate toilette, the velvet hat and 
feathers, the shining satin gown, the glittering jewellery, and the perfectly ar- 
ranged hair, were opposed in strange and painful contrast to the intense dis- 
tress and agitation of her countenance. 

«“ Oh, Charles!” she cried, as soon as she had sufficiently composed herself 
to speak ; “ you are right, quite right! but little did [ imagine how right you 
were, when you upbraided me this morning for allowing Julia to go into society 
without me.” 

“‘ Upbraid you! it was the thought furthest from my mind.” 

“ [felt it to be such. You said that no ‘introduction for a daughter could 
be like a mother’s.’ Those were your words. I dwelt upon them very 


seriously afterwards, as I was going about in the carriage alone ; but, oh! I | lover’s love, to bear down them all. 
never thought how soon, and how bitterly, I should experience the truth of | ever without being weary, and disco 


them !” 

** You alarm me, Arabella; something has distressed you about my niece!” 

‘Speak low,” replied my sister, looking anxiously round to see whether the 
door was closed,—* speak low ; her dressing-room is near ; we may be over- 
heard. Oh, brother ! such a scene have I undergone! But it’s my own fault. 
I never should have allowed her to live so entirely among strangers, and form 
friends of whom I knew nothing. Oh! I was wrong—very wrong !” 

‘« What has happened? Why is it that you thus condemn yourself?” 

‘Til tell you ; but stop; and she hastily wiped away the tears that were 
streaming from hereyes. ‘ You shall hearall. 1 suppose you must have per- 
ceived that Julia and I have hardly any intercourse. We have no communica- 
tion but such as must necessarily occur between persons living under the same 
roof. When I address her she answers me, but as briefly as possible. She 
continually avoids, she never seeks, my society. Charles, her indifference 
breaks my heart. I can’t tell you how it tortures me.” 

‘« Has this been long the case ?” 

‘We have never been enough together. As a child, she was perpetually oc- 
cupied with her governess and her masters: oh! far too much occupied! We 
were not enough with each other then. It was her father’s doing: he would 
have itso. She was lovely, and he was beut on her being accomplished to the 
highest pitch: there was no master or mistress that she had not. And to what 
end? What ie the worth of all these showy accomplishments—things which 
cost so much and pay so little; of which vanity is the root, and vexation the 
only produce? Oh! Charles, you cannot imagine how eagerly all the while I 
was then longing for the time when this endless labour of instruction should be 
over. Atlengthitcame. I seemed as if I had recovered a daughter who had 
been lostto me. I expected to find—I hoped that I had found—in her a com- 
panion and a friend. Well, for a few months it seemed to be so. I was every 
thing to Julia, as she was to me ; and we were so happy! But then she be- 
came admired, talked of, flattered, courted. Her society was sought by a num- 
ber of women of fashion, more particularly by that incessant Lady Worrymore, 
whom I had little or no acquaintance with. They stepped in between me and 
my child.” 

‘* T never would have allowed it, Arabella.” 

‘“ What wasI todo? Her father, her brothers—all said it was best for her. 
I was over persuaded. By degrees we became severed more and more; till 
now we are no longer as child and mother ought to be.” 

‘* My poor, dear sister, my heart bleeds for you.” 

** And, now, ever since our return to town, for the last four months, she has 
become quite estranged from me; and, when at home, has no friend or com- 
panion but Angelique.” 

‘* What! that hideous French femme de chambre? I have an instinctive 
abhorrence of that woman !” 

‘** Perhaps she may deserve it. Well; but you'll wonder why Iam so dis- 
tressed at all this now. Not ten minutes ago, after 1 was dressed, as I had 
only seen Julia for an instant the whole day, | wentto her dressing-room. ! 
endeavoured to talk to her; but she hardly answered me. I knew not what 
had happened; both my daughter and her maid appeared as if something had 
wonderfully vexed them. They spoke to each other as if they had been quar- 
relling. Angelique was irritated in the extreme. She flung about the room, 
doing any thing, or nothing, as if she was too excited to stand an instant quiet. 
Whatever she touched was taken up and laid down with an impatient motion 
that was little better than an acted insult to her mistress. Her face looked al- 
most diabolical ; I thought she had been drinking. Whether Julia wished me 
away, or no, I could not tell. She did not ask me to remain ; but I could not 
bear to leave her alone with that fearful woman. Besides, there’s something— 
a feeling—an attraction—I know not what—which, however she may be repel- 
led—will draw and keep a mother near herchild. And I took a chair ata little 
distance from her glass, and sat duwn to watch the progress of her dressing. I 
thought, when she had finished, we might godown together. You'll think me 
foolish, perhaps ; but I feel so proud on entering a room with Julia.” 

“ It’s very natural you should, Arabella ; for she’s wonderfully beautiful.” 

** Is not she beautiful? Well, while I was thus sitting with my eyes fixed 
on my daughter,—I know not what it was she said or did; but Angelique 
answered her in language so impertinent, and with a manner s0 imperious, that 
I could not help remonstrating. Julia also complained of it. She said ‘ that 
the woman’s temper was every day growing worse and worse ; that she wished 
she was rid of her; that she had become absolutely intolerable.’ Oh, Charles! 
had you only seen Angelique! It was frightful. Her eyes flashed fire; her 
cheeks became of a deadly, sallow whiteness ; her lips were blue, aud quiver- 
ing ; her whole figure trembled with passion; and, snatching up a small orna- 
mented coffer from the toilet, she poured out its contents of notes and letters on 
a table near me ; and, after a sneering, voluble, incomprehensible attack on 
Julia’s ingratitude and folly, addressed herself to me, exclaiming, as she turned 
the papers over and over before my eyes,—‘* Regardez! regardez! Madame 
Seymour, c’est 4 vous que je parle—a vous, la mére de cette demoiselle. 
Voici des lettres, des billets-doux, écrits a votre fille, madame, par son amafit, 
Monsieur le Comte Romoaldo.”’ 

‘* My poor sister! Is it possible! a clandestine correspondence with that 
equivocal foreigner !” 

“Oh, Charles! the burning blushes that covered me, and the sense of shame 
that tortured me on seeing before me proofs of my child's want of delicacy 
thus exposed and paraded before my sight !” 

‘* My dear Arabella! But Julia,—How did she bear the discovery’ What 
did she say?” 

‘That was worse than all. I was too grieved to be angry. I reproached 
her, but not unkindly. She heard me tothe end unmoved. She then, with 


perfect composure, commanded Angelique to leave the room, telling her, as her 


malice had done its worst, she presumed she was satisfied; and that she was 
henceforth to consider herself dismissed from her service. The woman, whose 
fury seemed now to have burnt itself out, looked frightened at her own intem- 


perance, and at once obeyed, without a word. My daughter then turned to me, | 


and, as she rose and replaced the papers in the casket, calmly said to me, ‘that 
the affair was one in which she alone was intereated ; and that I[ ought not to 
have allowed her to be so-entirely the mistress of her actions, unless I thought 
her fully capable of judging how it was best for her to act.’ Oh! it was true 
—qvite true. She ought not to have said so; but she was right. 1 had no- 
thing to reply; and I left her to come to talk with you, my brother, who I 
know love me; and who, I am sure, can and will feel for me.” 

“ My dearest sister, I pity you from the very bottom of my soul. Shall I see 
Julia; shall I speak to her!” 

‘No, no, no; that would only do harm. I have learnt my lesson of ma- 
ternal duty too late. 1 now see that I have been in error from the beginning. 
Home is a girl's sole, proper sphere ; in it all her hopes, thoughts, wishes, and 
affections, ought to be entirely centered. The first impulse that urges her 
to look abroad for the gratification of vanity, is the first step towards the de- 
pravation of the tenderness and delicacy which constitute her highest praise 
and virtue.” 

Several loud and successive raps at the street door had by this time warned 
my sister that it was high time for her to descend and receive her visitors ; and 
ejaculating, with a deep-drawn sigh, ‘ This hateful party!" she left me to my- 
self and the contemplation of her distressing relations. How fondly did my 
heart revert to my own Emma, and thank God that she was so unlike her 
cousin. The servant who came up to inform me that dinner was taking in, 
placed a letter from my dear son, John, upon the table. It had been brought, 
he said, from Devonshire by a servant of Lord Biggleswade. I longed to open 
it, and learn how you were all getting on at home ; but the time would not 
allow. So, putting it aside, as a pleasure in reserve, I descended to the draw- 
ing-room.—{ To be concluded next week } 

—>— 


A POET’S FIRST LOVE. 
[Second tribute. ] 
The moon shone brightly upon the forest foot-paths, causing the grass and 


. , weep when m 
Jong been reading, when my sister, after rapping at the door, but hardly waiting | kissed me w 






y mother was ill; would I not die to serve her; had she not often 
ben she gave me her blessing as I retired to rest ; had not my heart 


| bled to see her sorrowful? Yes, dear mother, all this I had often felt; but how 


pe 
different was my love for Margaret! My mother looked grave, and my affec- 
| Nor for her was mingled with holy awe. My mother’s eyes had a sadness about 
them when she gazed upon me, a minglement of anxiety for my interest blended 
with their love ; but Margaret's eyes had no other expression than delight, and 
they seemed to laugh through their silken lashes, as if they had no more care 
than the stars, and only looked down because they loved to gaze. When my 
mother spoke I was only attentive, rarely moved, unless the topic interested me 
{in her behalf; but when Margaret spoke every word vibrated upon my heart 
| like a touched harp-string, and when she was silent I still listened, and heard or 
| fancied echoes, or my heart beat quicker, and I felt the sound, What could it be ! 
I had the love of an affectionate sun for my mother, but for Margaret I had the love 
of a father, mother, brother, and sister; and oh! far weightier than all these, a 
I felt that I could look upon her face for 
ver new charms the longer I gazed ; that I 
| could bear her in my arms through a long summer's day without a murmur; 
| that I could hear her talk for ages, and never wish for her voice to cease. And 
| then I wished that she was mine ; that my heart could close upon her like amber, 
and leave her there enshrined, 
To ride upon its panting triumphing. 
| I reached my home: all was silent. I stole quietly to bed : my mother heard 
me not. In sleep my fancy wandered back to the cottage, but Shakspeare 
mingled with my dreams, and Margaret and her father became Miranda and 
Prospero, and | bore logs in the forest, and when weary I sat down in the cave, 
and Margaret drew my head to her bosom. Then I wandered alung the wild 
sea-banks, and heard the shouts of mariners in distress, and held converse with 
Caliban, or joined the Bacchanal chorus with Stephano and Trinculo. Anon I 
heard Ariel's voice singing between me and the sky, and it sounded like Mar- 
garet's. ‘Then the loud thunder boomed over the old wood, and the lightning 
| hurried past me, and a sound of water rung upon my ears, and she whom I loved 
lay lifeless upon the sea-shore. J drew her cold face to my bosom, and kissed 
the sand from her lips, and dashed the oozy sea foam from her ringlets. Then 
Antonia and Sebastian pointed their weapons at me, and strange shapes did 
** moe and chatter’’ before me, amid strains of wild music, now sounding like 
Margaret’s voice, then like her father’s. ‘Then the scene changed, and I be- 
came a forester, and lived in the wood-cottage, and she whose image was im- 
printed upon my heart was my wife, and we wandered together through glen 
and glade, happy in our loves. Then I awoke and saw that the sunbeams had 
fallen upon my pillow. 

How light did labour sit upon my fingers all that day ; for I knew that Shaks- 
peare, and a visit to the wood, and far above all these, an interview with Mar- 
garet, would be my reward in the evening ; for her father had invited me to call 
on them whenever I chose. Smile not, ye lovely daughters of a courtly race. 
I should have been but a poor wooer in your princely halls; I should have sat 
abashed on your silken ettas, and walked awkwardly through yourdances. But 
let me ramble with you through your old woods and extensive parks; let me 
whisper the poetry of Shakspeare into your ears—tell you how Juliét loved and 
Viola sighed—and trust me to finding a listener in your hearts. There was a 
time when bards struck their harps in your bowers ; and many a high-born dam- 
sel has sighed in the blue twilight for a peaceful home with the minstrel-page. 
The nightingale sings now as sweetly as it did in days of yore, in your thickets ; 
but its strain sinks not so deeply into your hearts. The poetry of love and 
nature has nearly dwindled away. Nymph, and Faun, and Dryad, have vanish- 
ed. The romance of simplicity has yielded to dry realities. Believe me, fair 
creatures, ye were made to be more loveable than wise, more innocent and beau- 
tiful than studious and plotting. For what power have we over you if you leave 
us nothing to teach? 

Evening came again. I seemed like the wind, felt not the grass bend be- 
neath my footsteps, I heard not the branches rustle as I passed them. I swept 
through the wood and reached the cottage door; it was opened by Margaret. 
** Was her father within ?’’—* No, he had gone to see if the game was safe.” 
Then she looked down upon the threshold, for she blushed deep; then she lifted 
up her large soft eyes, and I felt a burning sensation flush my face, and we both 
began to pull the leaves from a woodbine that grey before her dwelling, and tried 
who could tear them into the smallest pieces. Then she enquired how I got home, 
and said her father was wishing that I might call; and then we set off to meet 
him. How lovely she looked in her round gipsy-hat. Oh! how | envied the 
wind as it dallied with her long ringlets ; even the envious hazels would not let 
her pass without sweeping over her innocent lips. I stuck a blue-bell unseen in 
her bonnet, and the flower became enamoured of her beauty, arching its gaudy 
head as if to reach her face. She hung not upon my arm; thrice I essayed to 
ask her, but the words stuck in my throat. We wandered along by a broken 
footpath, by which a brook flowed ; and in the clear water I had a full view of 
her angelic form, mirrored between me and the sky. [I little deemed then how 
true an emblem was that stream of our love, showing too truly the blue heaven 
which was to separate us. 

We wandered along by the brook—Margaret was before me. A bramole 
arched its armed neck across her path, she stooped to remove it, and a thorn 
lodged in her finger. She put out her small fair hand forme to examine the 
wound. How my fingers trembled as I tried to extract the thorn, lest I should 
give her pain; I wished that every bramble in the forest had been bound around 
me to have prevented the wound. But then her hand was in mine; I felt her 
breathe upon my cheek ; her lips were within reach, closed at the corners, but 
slightly apart in the centre— 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 
The wind blew one of her long ringlets across my lips; it rested there a mo- 
ment, she put up her other hand to remove it, and touched my forehead. I had 
extracted the thorn; still her hand was in mine; she stirred her lips as if to 








thank me, but spoke not—her eyes were fixed upon the stream. She moved 
aside—our hands were still clasped—but that motion had placed my arm around 
her waist. 

How beautiful she looked! her conscious heart 

Glow’'d in her cheek, and yet she felt no wrong. 
Our eyes met—I drew her closer to me; it was not force, but a communicated 
impulse, that caused her at the same moment to lean heavier upon me. I 
whispered, ‘* Margaret,”’ it was rather thought than said; she spoke not, ** but 
her eye discoursed,” and a long-drawn sigh made answer. I drew her head 
towards me, and we saw nothing but the love that was in each other’s eyes. 

T. Micter. 
—>—- 


FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. John Sanford. 


The mere aim and object of this work ought to have ensured it the earliest 
consideration at our hands ; and yet we have allowed it to remain buried under 
a pile of volumes, which, though infinitely gayer and more attractive in some 
eyes, may not prove upon trial to be so intrinsically interesting and valuable. 
| Mrs. Sanford’s previous treatise on the social and domestic character of woman 

entitles her name to respect ; and her present performance strengthens her claim 
to it. It is an offering which her sex should receive with gratitude. Some 
| will think it too strongly tinctured with religious sentiment—that its views are 
too gloomily coloure¢—and with these we are disposed to agree ; but differing in 
| opinion upon this point, we appreciate the feeling, and can do justice to the fine 
| clear sense, and always amiable character which these pages exhibit. Mrs. 
| Sandford’s qualifications for addressing her sex upen many important topics, 
| with a view to their improvement, will be seen in the two or three extracts which 
we propose to make. 
| Temper :— 
| ‘* It is of the first importance in the discipline of temper to trace its faults to 
| their source. This must be the primary step, and it is one which requires ac- 
curate and tender care. We observe in a family of children that all are, in a 
| greater or less degree, liable to irritation: all display, under their little trials, im- 
| patience or anger ; and therefore all demand reproof and correction. But these 
should be varivusly administered. 
A greater error, indeed, cannot be committed than to subject different dixposi- 
tions to identically the same treatment, especially if the system be one of coer- 
cion. Sensitiveness, it has been remarked, may be the cause of irritability. 
This, though it ought not to excuse the fault, points out the sort of discipline it 
demands. 
| Jn such a case a harsh, unsympathising correction may be productive even of 
greater mischief than over indulgence. The suspicion of unkindness is the 
| exciting cause of the irritability we lament ; and this may be so aggrvated by a 
| stern method of administering punishment, that the disposition may become 
| soured, and the individual acutely fearful of being the subject of general disesteem. 
| Nothing is more fatal to temper than its being pronounced a bad temper. The 
| imputation wounds the spirit, and renders the dispositiun really deserving of the 
| character ascribed to it. 
| Yet this injury is sometimes inflicted in early life, and a store of future 
| unhappiness is thus laid up for the child of feeling. The cloud gathers on the 





ferns to glitter like silver, as 1 passed along on my way homeward. Ob! how | brow ; the murmur of discontent escapes the lips; and the impatient and angry 


likely my heart beat in my bosom, which was kindled by a flame entirely new 


| reproof which these elicit, whilst they curb the more violent expression of 


tome. I still felt the thrill in my veins which first rushed through them when | feeling, increase the smouldering emotion within. There is no brightening 
Margaret shook hands with meat parting. Her sweet *' Good night” rung upon | up of the countenance, no melting of the heart : the young delinquent nurses 
my ears like softest music. A new worid had opened before me; feelings that | the internal resentment, even though it may be outwardly repressed, and 
i had hitherto been a stranger to had taken possession of me: ob! how unlike | contracts a jealous irritability which is ever on the look out for occasions of 
anything which I had before felt, even when sweet poetry gave my blood its | offence. 


most rapid motion. HadI then never loved before? What caused me to| 


Good temper is like a sunny day; it sheds a brightness over every thing. It 


is the sweetener of toil, and the soother of disquietude. Much, indeed, of 
pain and anxiety must we all suffer in our passage through this world. Every 
day brings its burthen. The husband goes forth in the morning to his profes- 
sional duties ; he cannot forsee what trial he may encounter, what failure of 
hopes, of friendships, or of prospects may meet him, before he returns to his 
home ; but, if he can anticipate ¢here the beaming and hopeful smile, and the 
soothing attention, he feels that his cross, whatever it may be, will be lightened, 
and that his domestic happiness is still secure. 
It is the interest, therefore, as well as the duty of a woman to cultivate good 
temper, and to have ever ready some word or look of cheerfulness, of encourage- 
ment, or at least of sympathy. A really feeling heart will dictate the conduct 
which will be most acceptable, will teach the delicacy which dimes a kindness, 
as well as renders it, and forbears officious attentions, whilst it ever evinces a 
readiness to oblige. 
It need scarcely be said that this temper is of more value than many more 
brilliant endowments, that it is amongst the first recommendations to a woman, 
in every domestic relation; and that especially in that tie, which, though the 
nearest on earth, is not one of kindred, it is assuredly the most effectual cement 
of affection. It is not, indeed, so much a means of attracting or exciting love, 
as it is of securing it. In fact, it is scarcely known, until familiarity draws 
aside the veil of social restraint, and the character, with its real faults aud 
virtues, is unfolded in the privacy of home. But it may be said, and without 
unfairness, that subsequent attachment, and consequently subsequent conjugal 
happiness, are, but with few exceptions, in proportion to the good, and amiable, 
and Christian temper of the wife.” 
Taste :— 
‘* Vulgarity involves what is intrinsically low and mean. If we bear this in 
mind, we may find reason to correct some preconceived prejudices. We may 
determine that to be vulgar which may not ordinarily be deemed so ; and, on the 
contrary, we may exculpate from the censure, which we may have thought de- 
served it. Homeliness by no means implies vulgarity; we are accustomed to 
see vulgarity in connexion with it, and may therefore confound the one with the 
other; but where homeliness is suitable, it is in the best taste, because in the 
best keeping. On the contrary, pretension is, and must be vulgar; it is the 
sign of alowmind. Therefore a pretence at gentility (as it is called) is vulgar 
in circumstances, where homeliness is quite the reverse. 
This is true with regard to general appointments, and to every thing in which 
taste is concerned. We enter a house of humble station ; we find the mistress 
of the family engaged in domestic arrangements,—or, what is more trying, we 
disturb a family meal :—there is no discomposure,—no running away to change 
dress,—no apology for the frugal board. Every thing may be homely,—perhaps 
poor; but every thing is consistent ; and we take leave, admiring good taste 
and good feeling that do not shrink from a discovery of that for which there is 
no real cause to blush,—but of which inferior minds would be ashamed. In the 
same way, manner may be unpolished,—nay, even awkward,—yet it is not 
necessarily vulgar, because it may be natural. But to attempt to rise above our 
level—to affect a style which we cannot compass—to deal in flourish, where 
simplicity would be far more appropriate, 1s vulgar, because it shows an impa- 
tience of our station, and a desire to appear above it. The gaucherie,—the un- 
intentional blunder,—nay, even the provincialism of the uneducated,—is not 
vulgar, in comparison with the affectation which is always making an effort to 
seem fine. 
Example and association are the most ordinary, and the most effectual means 
by which taste is determined. Taste is imitative; it follows the lead of others. 
It has indeed, so much to do with the opinions of others, that it cannot but be 
guided by them. There is but little original taste. J like, cannot stand out against 
the world. The taste of very young people is therefore chiefly dependent upon 
what they see athome. Give the tone, and they adopt it. In manner, style, 
dress, all external matters, will probably take their frst model from their mother. 
Marriage :— 
“It is also important to a well-assorted marriage, that the balance of nature be 
preserved, and that the degree of superiority, incident to the higher sex, should 
obtain in the matrimonial connection. This rule can rarely be infringed without 
mischief. Manifest superiority in a woman either produces in her a feeling of 
disrespect towards him with whom she is associated, destructive of the rever- 
ence essential to female love ; or at least creates a suspicion that such want of 
reverence is entertained. Especially when the superiority is in those mental 
qualities in which the manly vigour ought to be evinced :—if, in spite of this 
disproportion, in some instance, the unsuitability is not apparent, it must be the 
result of great good sense on the one hand, or of great good temper on the other. 

* Again, if inferivrity, not subordination characterise the female side, the 
balance is equaly destroyed, and the probabi'ity of happiness still more doubtful. 
For the affection which will render married life happy is not the passing admira- 
tion of a pretty face, but the esteem which cherishes because it respects, and 
grows because it discovers intrinsic qualities to value. + 

“It may be remarked, that if marriage is to both parties a risk, it is especially 
so toa woman; and peculiarly to a virtuous and religious woman. In one 
sense, indeed, the higher her tone of feeling, the better regulated her character ; 
the greaterthe hazard. For though a woman of superior mind is enabled to en- 
counter trial, and even to rise above it ; though she can often smooth asperities, 
and so use her influence, as to prevent and cure domestic discomfort ; still, 
sbe is far more alive to the sorrows arising from matrimonial uncongeniality 
than one of aless fine mould. She knows that her duty lies in submission ; 
that it becomes her not to oppose, rarely to remonstrate ; that whilst she 
secretly deplores the causes of her sorrows he must lock them up in her own 
bosom, and patiently endure what she cannotremedy. Indifference cannot be 
her refuge ; neither can she seek, in company and diversion, to forget, or to 
avoid her home: she must either be herself the soul and solace of married life, 
or the victim of conjugal unhappiness.” 

“Female Domination” is a fine thing doubtless, but so probably is the maxim 
laid down by Mrs. Sandford—and with it we conclude ;-—** Obedience is only 
the expression of woman’s love, and her love is her felicity.” 


—~a— 


DINNER TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. AT 
EDINBURGH. 

A numerous and highly respectable company assembled on Friday, the 5th 
Aug., to dinner, in the Hopetoun Rooms, in honour of T. Campbell, Esq. long 
known as one of the most distinguished poets of his orany other day. 

Professor Wilson was in the chair. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been proposed, 

The Chairman, who was received with loud and continued cheers, said, in 
the absence of one who on every account—from his high character—from his 
reputation—from the universal esteem in which he was held by his countrymen 
—from his long and uninterrupted friendship with their distinguished guest— 
was more worthy of the situation than himself—he meant Lord Jeffrey—[cheers]} 
—in his absence he was called upon to fill the chair. And yet he did not feel 
as if he was*guilty of presumption in occupying that place. In devoted love to 
that art of which their guest had proved himself a mighty master—in a personal 
friendship now of many years standing—in admiration of the genius, and pride 
of the works which his country had produced, he yielded to no man—[cheers] 
—and, therefore, he cuuld speak even fearlessly on that occasion, under the as- 
surance that there was no need of eloquence; that as the warmest form of 
words would prove inadequate to express to their distinguished guest the senti- 
ments they felt towards him, so words, even the coldest, could scarcely fail to 
strike a chord in their hearts, which would show to him, that.in the admiration 
of his genius they were a band of brothers. [Loud cheers.] Honours, lately, 
as heretofore, had been paid to him by the people of the west—by that noble 
city which was his birth-place, and at whose University he commenced his bright 
career, where the scenery of the Cart and the Clyde had first inspired his muse, 
and his imagination was kindled by the far-distant majesty of Highland hills, 
lochs, and bays, where, to use his own beautiful language, 

The hunter of deer and the warrior strode 

To his bills that encircle the sea.—[Great cheeing ] 

He came to this place, which witnessed the dawn of his genius—a dawn equal 
to the meridian day of anyother. Here he gave the finishing touches—here, he 
might almost say, for others had said it, here he brought to perfection that beau- 
tiful poem which at once placed him in the highest rank of poets, and ranged 
him among the immortals. [(Cheers.] There were many there who remem- 
bered that poem when it was first produced; there were not a few who felt 
the noble aspirations of their own youth strengthened and invigorated by the 
sentiments that were displayed in those animated pictures, and delineated with 
that vividness which only genius can produce. ‘True it is, that time sanctifies 
the works of the poets—true, that it sheds a mellowing lustre on their im- 
mortal productions ; bur it is also true that there is a delight and a charm which 
encircles, as with a halo, the brows of a living poet, when, in the energy of 
youth and prodigal of genius, in “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
he appeals to all the noble aspirations of humanity, with the depth and force of 
some lofty instrument of music. [Cheers.] It has been said, and truly said, 
by a beautiful poet (Beattie), that it is difficult to climb, 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar. 

Many faint and falter in the attempt; many are cut off in youth before the 
bright promise of their genius is fulfilled ; many have their laurels withered 
even by the blast of envy; but not so was it with him, who, with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth, combined all the powers of manhood, and whose first work 
could only be eclipsed by a greater work of hisown. [Cheers.] He (Pro- 
fessor W.) was one of those that thought that the darker and fiercer passions of 
humanity were the best and noblest materials for poetry ; he did not think that 





the darkest and fiercest passions were the strongest; but love, pity, grief, Joy, 
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fidelity, and self-devotion—all that made private lite lovely, and public life use- 
ful to mankind—these were the noblest materials for poetry, and they were 
spread through the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ [Cheers]. [Here the Professor en- 
tered into a succinct and eloquent criticism of that poein.] The true poet, he 
continued, is a lover of peace, but, when the times arise, when the sword is 
drawn in the cause of liberty and truth, then he appears under the aspect of a 
patriot, and his magic and terrible glance confronts the oppressor, and seems 38 
if they were enough to dissolve those fetters which the tyrant, in vain, would 
wreath around the limbs of the free. ‘These sentiments their guest had beautifully 
expressed, when, in strains that would never die, he exclaimed, 
Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye who at Marathon and Leuctra bled ; 
Friends of the world, restore your swords to man, 
Fight to bis sacred cause and lead the van; 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your own. 
[Loud Cheering. ] Nor would any of those who knew what the passions of 
men are, think that these lines were inapplicable now, though they were not yet 
fulfilled; but turning from this to his other noble strains, and under happy 
auspices, when he sung the unvanquished might of England—her ‘ metecr flag,’ 
which had given her the sovereigaty of those seas, on whose bosom no longer, 
he trusted, woud her thunders be heard, but only the missions of salvation and 
peace [Greatcheers.] It was sometimes an appalling thought to a poet, but 
a fear, which of itself showed the brilliancy of bis fame, when such was the 
splendour of his first light that it was feared it would eclipse all suceeeding 
lights. Such was not the case with him. Never was female loveliness and vir- 
tue more touchingly drawn—never were smiles and tears more sweetly blended 
together than in his ‘Gertrude of Wyoming’—and never overwhelming sor- 
rows more beautifully depicted, and their endurance with more becoming forti- 
tude, than by that noble savage, ‘the stoic of the woods, the man without a 
tear.” Would they permit him to say, tnat they had heard much, and that they 
could not hear too much, of the spirit of the age, and of its advancement over 
fields of knowledge; for this was true. Physical science had made prodigious 
advauces ; political opinions—all men were free, not only to form but to avow 
them; and knowledge was said to be the stability of astate. Right: let know- 
ledge spread from shore to shore, and let no cloud intercept its lustre. But in 
this spread of science was imagination to decay? No; imagination avails it- 
self of all kuewledge ; it seizes upon every discovery of science, and in com- 
mercial cities, where men are congregated together, genius find its way, and 


| has already restored the Benedictines ; and as the Jesuits have offered to un- 
| dertake the gratuitous instruction of the Bavarian youth of all classes, the King 
is disposed to hearken to the proposal. 

A meeting is advertised to be held in a chapel in the Westminster-road, on 
| Thursday night, with the view of forming a temperance society for that district, 
| Dr. Drinkwater in the chair. Certainly a more characteristic chairman it would 
| be difficult to discover for such an occasion. 

It is generally believed that Sir William M‘Mahon retires from the Irish Rolls 
| Court, with a superannuation of £3,500 per annum and a British peerage He 
| is, it is said, to obtain the title of Viscount. The salary of the Master of the Rolls 

is £4,000. Mr. OLoghlen is to be the new Master, to be succeeded in the At- 
torney-Generalship by by Mr. Richards, the present Solicitor-General. Ser- 
geants Woulfe and Sheil have been named for the latter office ; but itis probable 
that Mr. Sheil will be the man. 
| One of those extraordinary vegetable curiosities, the Mandrake, was this 
week dug vpin the neighbourhood of Weston. Thuugh the extremities of the 
| legs had been cut off, the root weighed 10lbs. There was a slight twist or 
malformation in one of the thighs, but, in other respects, the resemblance in 
| form, limb, and feature to the human frame was surprisingly perfect.—Bath 
| Herald. 
| Dr. Parr was celebrated for the unsparing severity with which he could deal 
out his dumbfounders, when the occasion justified their infliction A flippant 
| character, after having spoken slightingly of the miracles, exclaimed, “ Well 
but, Doctor, what think you of the mark of the cross upon the ass’s back, 
which they say indicates the precise spot where the animal was smitten by 
Balaam 1"—** Why, sir,” replied the doctor, * I say that if you had a }ittle 
more of the cross, and a good deal less of the ass, it would be much better for 
you.’ Upon another occasion, a shallow smatterer, tauntingly asked him, why 
he did not write a book :—** Sir, I know a method by which I migbt soon 
write a very large one.” ** Ah, doctor! how so?’ “ Why, sir, by putting 
in all that I know, and all that you do not know.” 

In the year 1710 the speculation mania was as rife in England as at present. 
One advertisement in a weekly newspaper of the time burlesqued the prevail- 
ing madness in the following strain ;—* It is proposed to form a Company, and 
books will be opened for a subscription of two millions, for a new invention of 
melting down sawdust and chips, and casting them into deal boards without 
cracks and knots.” 


A Snug Dinner Party.—The Emperor of Austria is about to be crowned 





shines in men like Crabbe and Elliot, as much asin the quiet scenes embosomed King of Hungary, and has invited a select party to meet his Majesty at dinner ; 
by the mountains of our native land. (Cheers.) Let then science prevail all | onjy thirty thousand are expected to sit down to table! This is a royal way of 
over the world: but let us also trust that poetry will never die—that that art | assuming the government of the Hungry people, and we hope they will show 
which beautifies the ordinary ongoings of life—which inspired the bosom of | their gratitude by kicking up no rows although their Sovereign bids them exhi- 





such a man as Burns, and made him not only contented with his lot, but prouder 
of it than even the poercan be of his; let us hope that poetry will go hand in 
hand with what are called the severer sciences; and statesmen will look with 
reverence on that genius which makes patriotism more powerful, and even re- 
ligion more sacred. [Cheers] These sentiments, thus imperfectly expressed, 
had been awakened in his breast by the anticipation of meeting on that occa- 
sion with their distinguished guest ; and he did not fear that they would be con- 
firmed by the present company, which was composed of men of all kinds of 
pursuits, and of all differences of opinion; but who agreed in wishing, and in 
praying for, and earnestly desiring, the happiness of their common country. 
They might differ in the means, politically speaking, of attaining that end, but 
their meeting here showed that they were sincere, and worthy to hold each his 
own creed and to express it; for their hearts leapt up at the presence of 
genius, and the presence of their distinguished guest made them as a band 
of brothers. [Loud and continued cheering, in the midst of which the pro- 
fessor proposed the health of Mr. Campbell, which was drank with rapturous 
applause. ] 

Mr. Campbell said—In attempting to return thanks for the honour which has 
just been dune me, I feel more afraid of saying too much than too little—that 
is, I am afraid that the torrents of grateful feeling which now affects me will 
betray me into language which may bear the semblance of over-excited ego- 
tism and self-gratification. When 1 look round this meeting, and find that it 
contains some, nay, maay of the most distinguished characters of one of the 
most intellectual cities inthe world, I feel that philosophical eyes are upon me, 
and I should be peculiarly sorry and ashamed if I were betrayed before such 
discerning witnesses, into the weakness of showing that I am a man who can- 
net bear with equanimity even this load of honour which you have conferred 


| bit plenty of jaw ;—it is clear that his Majesty has great respect for their Diet. 

Prodigious !—The following extraordinary announcement appears in the 
Edinburgh papers ,—** Wonderfully cheap conveyance to London via Hull, all 
the way for 6s!!! with time to visit York Minster, &c.” 

A good speck.—A young lady in London, who was handsome and had a for- 
tune of twelve thousand pounds, while she was buying some other small things 
from a shopkeeper with whom she had some trifling acquaintance, took a piece 
of Flanders lace, and out of mere gaiety and frolic, went hastily on, without 
| paying him for it. The shopkeeper, who had a good head for s;eculation, fol- 

lowed and seized her, and charged her with the theft: and in a serious and 
| peremptory manner, said to her, you must make your choice, either to go with 
| me before a magistrate and suffer the penalty of the law for stealing my lace or 
go before aclergyman and marry me. After a short pause, (and who could 
| blame her?) she chose the latter. 
At the Zoological Gardens, the company round the elephant’s enclosure were 
| yesterday afternoon favoured with a specimen, of the huge animal’s epicurean 
| propensities, which created some astonishment and not a little laughter. The 
fruit and cakes being but scantily dealt out to Monsieur Dyek, or Chunee, he 
| made a longer appeal to the amateur purveyors by passing his trank over the 
| railings ; but this not proving any the more successfal, he (from dept no doubt) 
| deliberately removed a white hat from a gentleman's head, fulded it into the shape 
of an operaclague, and, having introduced the morceau exquis into his capacious 
throat, boltedit, if not wish relish, certainly with a sang froid which the serious 
face of the loser could not disturb. 
One of the strong traits in the character of Mr. Rothschild was humanity. 
| Numerous instances have been, and no doubt will be, recorded of his benevo- 


upon me. Of all places on the face of the earth that is the last which I should | jent actions ; but probably there ia nene will better exemplify his prompt man- 
select for the exhibition of such weakness, amongst a people so famed for | ner of dispensing his charities than in the case of the infant daughter of Scale, 


shrewdness, self-control, and discretion. The very height to which your dis- | who was transported for the late robbery at the Custom House. Immediately 
tinguished hospitality raises me, places me in the most trying light with regard | 


to the answer which I ought to give to this expression of your favour. Jt 
places me in the most difficult position into which perhaps a man can come, 
that of speaking for himself, when he is not accused. [Laughter and cheers. } 
When a man is highly complimented by those whom he deeply respects, to say 
the least of it, he is assailed on the weak side. If he isa vain man, he finds 
it difficult to conceal his vanity; if he is a man of a lively temperament, he is 
in danger, in the warmth of his gratitude, of betraying a burst of self-compla- 
cency, which may be simple and natural enough in itself, bat which may not be 
so suitable on reflectivn. 
to be betrayed into this extreme sensibility, even on the present occasion, [| 
should be still more loath to seem that frigid piece of humanity, which could 
affect indifference, under the manifestation of your kindness. You have be- 
stowed an honour, of which, 1 am aware, you can appreciate the value as well 
as I who receive it. It is a great honour—an honour of which any man on 
earth may be proud. Your first Magistrate sent me a letter inviting me to this 
entertainment, in the name of his fellow-citizens. This invitation was equiva- 
lent toa command of royalty ; for it came in name of the sovereignty of the 
people—[{ Laughter and cheering]—and all the more gratifying, as it included a 
notice that politics and everything else which would not insure the harmony of 
the meeting wasto be banished. If that is not hospitality, I know not what 
the word means. [Loud cheering.] I have known men, who were not in 
themselves insincere, and who yet, when placed in the circumstances in which 
I stand, betray a species of insincerity, from embarrassment more than from af- 
fectation, who in receiving a compliment, reply that they are wholly unwortby of 
it, and become plaintiff against their own poor merits [Laughter] Such 
language I have no intention to imitate. If you think that your talented and 
eloguent Chairman has done my merits no more than justice, I am in your 
Court at your mercy; and it is no business of mine to put in a disclaimer. 
[Loud cheering.] Allow me to entertain the belief that though it would be 
affectation in me to pretend that I should have been entertained here if I had 
not written poetry, upon which, right or wrong, you put sume value, yet I sus- 
pect, I believe, nay I know, that this honour and happiness springs ina great 
degree from personal partiality—from old recollections—and even from the par- 
tiality of fnendship. [No, no.) If this is an illusion, gentlemen, [ pray you 
to suffer it to remain ; for I have that Caledonian tenacity of feeling that 
recognise here several old friendships which are dearer to me than fame. 
{Ceeers.] I open my heart to you, no less than my lips, when I attribute the 
honour which has been paid me in some degree to accidental circumstances—to 
circumstances disconnected with any claim to your notice. I came to Edin- 
burgh a young adveuturer, and I think it was happy for me, and has contributed 
to iuy bappiness at the present moment, that I came without wealth. There I 
certainly attracted the benevelent attention of the first spirits of the age. But 
allow me here to vindicate myself from the Suspicion of accepting any obliga- 
tion which might compromise my most fastidious feelings. (Hear.] I lived 
by my honest industry; out at the same time I excited a benevolent interest, 
for | had the reputation of being not over wealthy, and not over abounding in 
worldly wisdom. ‘These men were Dugald Stewart—I can only enumerate the 
most distinguished—Malcolm Laing, Mr. Allison, the Man of Taste—[ Cheers] 
—Dr. Gregory, and Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling. These mencom- 
municated their partial opinion of me to the then generation ; and that has 
transinitted it to the present, so that I am happy to find myself still tolerated 
among you. [Laughter and cheers ] But why have I omitted to mention the 
glory of his age, and the delight of the world, Sir Walter Scott—that good 
man, who never spoke slightingly of any poetry but his own; that great man, 
who conquered the soul of Europe more widely and permanently than Napo- 
leon conquered its soil. (Cheers.] (During these latter sentences Mr. C. was 
evidently much aflected. and here he made an apology for the warmth of his 
feelings.) He stated—The day on which I received your Provost's invitation, 
I Jooked at it with some interest, when | perceived that it arrived on the anni- 
versary of my birth day. (Great cheering] That day toa gentiemanof years, 
is apt to bring with it serious reflections, [ could not help saying to myself, well, 
tll the day comes in which there sball be no more anniversaries—the day on 
which my eyes shall be closed never more to be opened—I shall never receive 
a more flattering invitation. It could not increase my affection for my native 
country, for that defies augmentation ; but it well harmonises with the joy 
which I have felt on revisiting my native land—a joy which makes the Scottish 
accents of the very children on your streets music to my ears. When I for- 
get thee, Scotland, may my right hand forget its cunning. (Mr. Campbell here 
£at down amidst tremendous cheering ) 
I'he company separated at half-past eleven o'clock. 


Summary. 


The Chief of the Socfer;’ of the Jesuits is negotiati ith the K 
. : gotiating with the King of Ba- 
Varia, for the restoration of the Order in his Majesty's dominions. The King 


{Laughter.] Nevertheless, though I should be sorry | 


| on hearing that the poor child was bereaved of both her parents, one by the 
| operation of the laws which he had transgressed, and the other by sudden death 
| from a broken heart at the contemplation of her husband's fate, the benevolent 
Jew immediately sent for the child, and had her placed ina Christian boarding- 
| school. Her benefactor has settled his last account, but there ia little doubt 
| that his family will complete his humane intentions. 
| A gentleman of Jersey is anxious to inform the people of England that if they 
| will not accept the challenge of Ireland to produce a more beautiful woman 
{than “the Maid of Ross,” he will. He is ready to treble the stakes, and en- 
| gages to name a lady in Jersey who will come nearer to the standard of beauty 
| as exbibited in the Venus de Medici, than any other in the King’s dominions. 
| The following curious advertisement appeared inthe Times of Tuesday :— 
| T’o Independent Gentlemen.— Wanted, by a respectable, modest young man, 
| who can produce a cubic yard of testimonials, a Living without a Master—that is, 
|he wishes to become a companion to some gentleman, and be his factotum. 
He can ride, shoot, sing, fish (but never better than his patron, without he is 
| wanted), keep accounts, see that servants do their duty, do twenty other things 
equally necessary in this life, and make it his whole duty to please and be 
pleased.” 
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| PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, September 27, Five r. m. 
Gosrorp, Governor in Chief. 
In pursuance of the intention expressed in his speech at the opening of the 
present session, the Governor in Chief transmits to the House of Assembly a 
| copy of the answer which the King has been graciously pleased to return to the 
Address on the State of the Province, voted to his Majesty by the Assembly 
during their last session ; together with a copy of the Instructions under which 
the Governor in Chief assumed the government of the Province, and of those 
| addressed to himself and his colleagues in the Royal Commission. 
| Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 27th September, 1837. 
[Copy No. 87 ] 
Downing Street, 7th June, 1836. 
| My Lord,—His Majesty having under his consideration the Address of the 
| House of General Assembly of Lower Canada on the state of public affairs in 
| that Province, has commanded me to convey to the House, through your Lord- 
| ship, the following answer : 

The King cantemplates with deep regret, the ill-success of his Majesty’a ef- 
forts to remove from the minds of the Representatives of the People of Lower 
| Canada, those distrusts and jealousies with which they appear unfortunate]y to 
| have been affectec. Conscious, however, that his measures have been dictated 
by an earnest solicitude for the welfare of all classes of his Canadian subjects, 
unmixed with any motive of a less just or liberal character, his Majesty awaits 
with tranquillity the result of this long and painful discussion, assured that 
when the misconceptions of the moment shall hava passed away, his labours 
for the prosperity of Lower Canada will be repaid by the confidence of the in- 
habitants of that Province, of whatever class or national origin. 

His Majesty is sustained and encouraged in these hopes by observing that the 
House of Assembly were led to grant the supplies for only six months, and to 
prefer their present complaints, apparently in consequence of the publication of 
some detached passages from Despatch of the 17th of last July, on which pas- 
sage the House has founded the remark, ‘* That the researches authorised by 
| his Majesty for the purpose of ascertaining the means of doing justice to his 
Canadian subjects were on several of the most essential points, limited by pre- 
conceived opinions and anticipated decisions.” 

This supposition, even if it had received any countenance from the insulated 
extracts from my Instructions to you and your colleagues in the Canada Com- 
mission, which were brought under the notice of the House of Assembly, would 
have been entirely removed if the House had been in possession of the whole 
of those Jnstructions. ‘They would have found not that the general tenor of 
those instructions favoured an entire freedom of inquiry and judgment by the 
| Commissioners, but that the most unequivocal language had been studiously 
employed for the express purpose of counteracting the opposite opinion. I 
know not how it would have been possible to have expressed his Majesty’s gra- 
cious intentions in terms stronger or more unambiguous. In my despatch of 
the 17th July last, I stated that ** Although your duty as Commissioner would be 
exclusively to enquire, to deliberate, and to report, yet within the sphere of that 
duty you were placed under no restrictions, excepting such as the necessity of 
the case, or your own judgment might prescribe ” 

I concluded my instructions by disclaiming ‘the remotest intention of fetter- 
ing your discretion, or of restricting in any degree the exercise of your own 
judgments, either as to the subjects of enquiry, or the opinions at which you 
may arrive.” I observed that *‘ in the course of your investigation new topics 
wou'd occurto you, and new views of topics already familiar would present 
themselves, You will not,” I added, on any occasion, or for any reason, 











shrink from the explicit declaration of your sentiments. You will not decline 
any enquiry, the prosecution of which may promise benefit to the Colony or to 
the Mother Country.” 

If the whole of my Dispatch of the 17th July had been before the House of 
Assembly, they would have found in these and in other passages, a sufficient dis- 
proof of the supposition that your enquiry was limited by any pre-conceived 
opinions or anticipated decisions. 

It is indeed true that in approaching this subject I recorded reasuns which 
strongly enforce the closest possible adherence to the existing constitution of 
Provincial Government. In every part of his extensive dominions it has been 
the constant object of his Majesty to correct real abuses, and to introduce such 
improvements as the existing state of society, and the deliberate voice of public 
opinion have appeared todemand But to reconcile necessary changes with 
the stability of political and social institutions, has been no less an object with 
his Majesty. At once to reform in the spirit of the Constitution, and to oppose 
changes conceived in a contrary spirit, is a duty which the King will never 
shrink from avowing bis intention to fulfil. 

In conformity with this rule you were directed to ‘‘ apply yourselves to the 
investigation of this part of the general subject, endeavoring to ascertain how 
far the Legislative Council has really answered the original objects of its institu- 
tion, and considering of what amendments it may be susceptible.” You were 
also informed that when your report should have been received, ‘his Majesty 
would take into his most serious consideration the questions whether there are 
any amendments in the law on this subject, which it would be fit to propose for 
the consideration of the Imperial Legislature ; and which being founded on the 
principles and conceived in the spirit of the Act of 1791, may be calculated to 
render the spirit of practical operation of that statute more conformable to the 
wishes and intentions of its framers.” 

If it be enquired what definite meaning is to be attached to the terms which 
I have thus employed, J answer that the principle of the constitution of 1791 is 
that there shall be two distinct and independent Houses of Legislature. Ad- 
hering to this general principle, it remains for your Lordships and your col- 
leagues, acting on the instructions addressed to you as Commissioners, to en- 
quire how the most effectual means can be taken for securing such a Legisla- 
tive Council, as shall enjoy at once a due share of public confidence, and a full 
exercise of an enlightened and independent judgment on all matters submitted 
for its consideration. 

The fears of some, and the hopes of others, have placed a more narrow con- 
struction on the extracts from my despatch of the 17th July. In disavowing 
that meaning, I make no new concessions, butsimply adhere to the views which 
I was honoured by his Majesty’s commands to express before. Such as the 
intentions of his Majesty’s confidential advisers were on this subject in July last, 
such they still continue. 

The address further advances a complaint connected with the Executive Go- 
vernment of Lower Canada, a complaint which does not find a place either in 
the 92 resolutions or in any of the earlier addresses or votes of the House of 
Assembly. The House now, however, state the necessity of establishing in the 
Province what is termed ** a responsible and popular government.” 

Understanding these expressions in their obvious sense, his Majesty is happy 
to declare that they do not advance beyond the principles by which it is his plea- 
sure and command that the Executive Government of Lower Canada should be 
administered. It is bis Majesty's desire and injunctiun that full and early expla- 
nations should be offered to the Representatives of the people, of all important 
measures adopted by the government, that the Assembly should enjoy the most 
ample opportunity of explaining both to the King himself, and to his Majesty’s 
representative in the Province, their opinions and the wishes respecting every 
such measure, that the imputed misconduct of any public officer, with the ex- 
ception of course of his Majesty’s representative, the Governor, who must be 
responsible directly to the King and the Imperial Parliament, should be closely 
and impartially investigated, that means should be devised for bringing to trial 
and punishment within the Province itself every such officer to whose charge 
any malversation in office may be laid; and that effectual security should be 
taken for the zealous co-operation of all subordinate officers in every measure 
advised by the Legislature and sanctioned by the King for the general welfare 
of his Majesty's subjects. 

The address of the Assembly calls upon bis Majesty to recommend to Par- 
liament the repeal of the British statute respecting the tenures of land in Lower 
Canada. If the House had been in possession of my dispatch of the 17th 
July they would have probably waived this application. They would have been 
aware that the reluctance of the King to recommend to Parliament any measure 
which could be plausibly represented as an unnessary interference with the 
internal affairs of the Province is the single obstacle to the introduction of a 
Bill on that subject. 

The address proceeds to demand the repeal of the Act and the revocation of 
the Charter under which the British American Land Company is incorporated, 
and the resumption of the lands which have been soldtothem. I shall not, I 
trust, be thought forgetful of what is due to the privileges and dignity of the 
House, if I do not shrink from the avowal of any opinion deliberately entertained 
by the Minister of the Crown, though it be not in accordance with the senti- 
ments of the representatives that his Majesty’s Government cannot proceed to 
the consideration of the questions raised by the Assembly respecting the British 
North American Land Company, unless it can first be established in due course 
of law that the claim of the Company to their corporate character and to their 
lands is invalid. No considerations, however urgent, of temporary or apparent 
expediency,—not even the desire to conciliate the good-will of the Assembly of 
Lower Canada,—than which no motive can be of greater weight,—could jre- 
concile his Majesty to a measure,'the principle of which would endanger the 
foundation of all proprietary titles, and all social rights. 

The remaining topics embraced in the address require, on the present occa- 
sion, no very lengthened notice, because, when attentively considered, that docu- 
ment does not appear to advance any principie respecting them essentially dif- 
ferent from those which are admitted or maintained in my dispatch of the 17th 
July. 

, Respecting judicial independence, the Assembly frankly admit the entire coin- 
cidence between the opinions of His Majesty's Ministers and their own. 

With regard to the settlement and management of the uncleared lands, and to 
all questions of finance, I trust I am not mistaken in supposing that no essential 
difference in principle exists between the sentiments contained in the address, 
and those expressed in my dispatch of the 17th July. 

And now, referring to the proceeding remarks, I conceive myself entitled to 
state, that there did not exist during the last session any real or substantial dif- 
ference of opinion between the ministers of the Crown and the House of As- 
sembly on any question regarding which his Majesty's Government felt at liberty 
to take any immediate proceedings. No single complaint had been alleged 
which had not been either promptly removed, or made the subject of impartial 
enquiry. No mal-administration of the affairs of the Province was imputed to 
your Lordship. Without any actual controversy with the Executive Govern- 
ment, the House, however, declined a compliance with the proposition to pro- 
vide for the arrears and for the supplies pending the enquiry. His Majesty does 
not deny that this is a power which the law has entrusted to the representatives 
of the people. But he cannot admit that, on the present occasion, the recourse 
to the exercise of that power can be attributed to any indisposition on the part 
of his Majesty to accord the fullest measure of justice to his Canadian subjects. 
On a review of all the circumstances of the case, his Majesty’s Government 
are led to the conclusion, that the course pursued by the House is to be ascribed 
to the misapprehension of the tenor of your Lordship’s instructions, induced by 
the publication of a few passages detached from them. Your Lordship will, there- 
fore, communicate to the House a complete copy of those instractions, and Wil! 
yenew ycur application for the arrears now due to the public officers, and for the 
funds necessary to carry on his Majesty's service. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) 
ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNOR IN REPLY. 
To his Excellency the Right Honourable Archiba'd, Earl of Gosford, Baron 
Worlingbam of Beccles, in the County of Suffolk, Captain General and 
Governor in Chief, in and over the Provinces of ower Canada and Upper 
Canada, Vice Admiral of the same, and one of his Majesty's Most Honour- 
able Privy Council. &c. &c. &c. 
May it Please Your Excellency, 

We, his Majesty's Faithful and Loyal Subjects, the Commons of Lower Ca- 
nada in Provincial Parliament assembled, respectfully approach your Excellency 
forthe purpose of further replying to certain parts of the Speech which it 
pleased your Excellency to deliver at the opening of the present Session; also 
to a Despatch from his Majesty's principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
dated Downing Street, 7th June, 1836, which, with various documents, you 
were pleased to cause to be laid, according to promise, before us. 

Referring to our Address to his Majesty on the state of the Province, dated 
26th February, 1836, we assure your Excellency, as we have already done on & 
recent occasion, that it contained the faithful expression of the views, opinions, 
and wants of this House, as well as the people whom it represents. We have 
not as yet been able to discover any misconceptions, or any misunderstanding 
on our part, to change the views which we then entertained on the divers sub- 
jects treated therein, or suggest other means for their accomplishment. We 
still believe it to be our duty, as well as for the advantage of the people to per- 
sist in the same demands, in the same declarations, and particularly in the de- 
mand of an Elective Legislative Council. Our opinion on the position of the 
country at the present epoch, as expressed in our answer to your Excellency, 
dated the twenty-fourth of this month, will shew how ill justified we should 
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have been in departing therefrom. We trust that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not, after mature deliberation, entertain any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of our statements and assertions, particularly of the necessity of changing, 
conformably to the prayers of this House and of the People, a branch of the 
Legislature which has, with narrow and self interested views, and moved by 
party spirit interposed itself, of late more than ever between the Coun- 
try and Metropolitan State, and destroyed all our attempts to aid in the re- 
paration of abuses, and by causing the result of our labours to reach the foot of 
the Throne, to enable his Majesty’s Government to confirm us in the belief of 
the sincerity of its intentions and promises. We respectfully submit, that, al- 
though the evils and grievances which oppress the Country have not been 
caused by us, we have spared no pains to terminate the same ; those efforts have 
all failed in that Branch, and we are firmly convinced that all measures of a just 
and liberal nature will hereafter constantly fail therein. The remedy is within 
the reach of his Majesty’s Government. We shall see it applied with the most 
lively satisfaction, and however sincere may be his Majesty's desire to witness 


S Ey vTap of the opinion expressed in the said Dispatch on this part of 
said Dj Tess ; moreover, if we understand, in its true meaning, that part of the 
ya Ispatch which approves of our opinions on divers other points, without 
Mat ssing any of them inparticular, we should be induced to believe that his 
ajesty’s Government convinced of the justice of our demanda on these points, 
and of their accordance with the good government of the country, has now 
acceded thereto without requiring any further useless delay, and without fur- 
ther investigation of rights and principles so clear and so essential. 
a“ our hope of happy days for our Country do not lead us to interpret too 
liberally general expressions, and if that hope be founded on something more 
than generous inferences, we cannot sufficiently express to your Excellency, 
how much we rejoice at having, by our perseverance, contributed to the sub- 
stitution of an unjust and partial system, by an order of things conformable to 
the rights and demands of the People. Nevertheless, we cannot but feel deep 
regret and profound grief, when we consider that these declarations as well as 








th i . ; 
the entire removal of the Grievances of the Country, we can furnish in proof Ose which preceded thein on several occasions, have as yet availed nothing ; 


of a desire equally sincere on our part, the manner in which we promised, in 


our Address above mentioned, to welcome the reforms which we still expect, | 


and the spirit of liberality and concession which accompanied that expression 
of our hopes. 

There is, in the more recent dispositions of the Government in reference to 
the full and unrestrained exercise of the Rights of this Legislature, a point 
which bears essentially on the character of the present Legislative Council, 
which we pray his Majesty not to lose sight of ; that is, that although in princi- 
ple, his Majesty’s intention of leaving to the Provincial Legislature the repeal 
of certain injurious Laws, and the adoption of new provisions favourable to the 
Institutions and to the liberties of this Province, in whatever concerns its par- 
ticular interests, be constitutional in its nature, and a wise acknowledgment even 
of the principal of our position, the effect thereof has been and will be pacti- 
cally impossible in consequence of the anomaly which the existence of the said 
Legislative Council has created in the Legislature of this Province. And we 
express vur constant and unalterable conviction, guided by the principles of the 
Constitution itself and a long and sorrowful experience, that this state of vio- 
lent opposition cannot be changed until the priuciple of election shall be intro- 
duced into the Constitution of the said Council, so as to have a second distinct 
Branch agreeably to what the existing state of society, and the deliberate voice 
of public opinion require, and which shall enjoy at once a due share of public 
contidence and a full exercise of an enlightened and independent judgment :—a 
result so much to be desired, that in the said Despatch, the Ministers of the 
Crown have found therein one of the essential principles of the Act of 1791. 
We therefore dare to flatter ourselves that the pretensions and errors of the past 
will be forgotten, and that this great question will be considered in its full 
extent, in its connection as well with the principles as with the practice of the 
Constitution, and not as regards peculiar reluctances or preconceived opinions 
respecting which it has pleased his Majesty, in the said Despatch, to remove 
our fears concerning the future. 

What we have stated before relative to the operation in the Province itself of 
a Legislature free to watch over its interests, induces us to hope that until there 
be an essential.change in the Legislative Council, his Majesty whilst desirous of 
adhering to his benevolent inclination of abstaining from every act which could 
be represented as an unnecessary intervention in the internal affairs of the Pro- 
vince, and thereby even oppose himself to every Legislative act on the part of the 
Metropolitan State tending to destroy that large basis, would be pleased to take 


into his consideration the pure and simple repeal by the Parliament of the United | 


Kingdom, of the Act commonly called the Tenures’ Act, and of that passed in 
favour of the Land Company, as not being opposed thereiv, inasmuch as the 
Canadian Legislature never participated in the passing of these two Acts, against 
which this House and the people have, from the commencement, universally 
protested, and as their opposition to the rights, laws, and institutions of this 
Province is now scarcely a subject of controversy. We therefore persist in 
praying, that until the Bill passed on several occasions by this House for the 
abrogation of the said Tenures’ Act be favourably received in a Legislative 
Council disposed to give effect to the Royal intentions, his Majesty’s Govern- 
inent would be pleased to assist in otherwise accomplishing the repeal demand- 
ed, which would enable us to re-establish order in the important question of 
Lands, and of proprietary Law, and to accomplish, for the advantage and happi- 


ness of the Inhabitants of the Country, and of the other of his Majesty’s Sub- | 


jects, the views expressed 1n our said Address. 

It is for the same reasons that we persist in demanding likewise, the repeal of 
the Act passed in favour of the Land Company, and of the privileges which that 
Act pretended to confirm. The considerations of public and private Law which 
cause us to take a view of this subject different from that taken by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in the said Dispatch, are too numerous and too palpable to be de- 
tailed at this moment :— We shall pass over, also, in silence, the rights peculiar 
to the People of this Province, and the circumstances painful to us under which 
that Act was passed, and those privileges granted; and we shall abstain from 
pointing out the means at the disposal of the Government to settle this question 
with justice to all parties We shall merely add, that every day convinces us 
the more that the principal tendency of that Company is to maintain that divi- 
sion of people against people, amongst the different classes of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, which has, in common with all the evils resulting therefrom, been fostered 
in times past, with too much success, by corrupt administrations. 


Neither can we forbear from here pointing out what we conceive to be inde- | 
pendent of its constant connection with the system of Metropolitan ascendancy | 


and Colonial degradation, a grand error in the disposal of the public domain of 
this Province. That is, that in granting the Lands nominally under the 
Tenure of Fiee and Common Soccage, which based upon views of free and 
prosperous Colonizatien, and with a due respect for the Laws of the country, 
would, in fact, be a desirable Tenure—the advantages thereof have, in reality, 
only been accorded to the original grantees rendered absolute masters of an im- 


mense extent of Land, without any reserve having been made for the future | 


rights and interests of the mass of actual settlers who would improve the soil, 
who, although kis Majesty's free-born subjects, find themselves fettered in the 
extent of all those great concessions, by onerous and even servile Tenures. It 
is, nevertheless, after this system bas been tardily repudiated, that nearly a 
million of acres of the Lands of the Country have been improvidently, and 
without any greater control, granted to the said Company with the further 
privilege of augmen‘ing that quantity by unlimited acquisitions dangerous to 
the liberties of the people. Independent of this anomaly and numerous other 
vices with which the said grant is tainted, the King’s Ministers cannot be so un- 
acquainted with the subject, as to consider it a question merely of private Law, 
or to believe that in any new country, the disposal and settlement of an immense 
extent of the Public Lanis can be withdrawn from the control of the Legislature, 
and abandoned to the unrestrained direction of individuals. 

The presence in the Province of certain pretended authorities, whose power 
and attributes are not to be found either in the Constitution or in any Law. has 
so often been alleged by your Excellency and by the Executive authorities in 
the Metropolitan State as being of a nature to retard till a future period, the 
restoration of order and the introduction of those improvements demanded by 


the people, that we cannot refrain from here making a few general observations | 


which must have attracted the attention of every public man. We believe that 


this House is the legitimate and authorised organ of all classes of inhabitants | 


in the country, and that its representations are the constitutional expressions of 
their wishes and uf their wants. We believe that the impartial use of the 
powers vested in us, for the protection and the happiness of all our fellow sub- 
jects, ought to have secured to us due confidence, when we solemnly exercised 


those high privileges. It must however have been the result of an unjust dis- | 


trust of this House and the people of this Province, that his Majesty's Govern- 
ment has rejected our prayers to defer to the opinions of a few individuals, 
strangers to the country, the fate of which was thereby committed to men whose 
vague and subordinate mission could not be acknowledged by any independent 
authority recognized by the Constitution, the spirit of which his Majesty is par- 
ticularly desirous to maintain. Thus it is that a power acting without law, 
could not form any other connection but with those who entertained the same 
erroneous views and who, long since the avowed enemies of this House and 
of the people, profit by the system of dishonest policy which has been up to 
this moment the bane of the country, and which has, nevertheless, been tmain- 
tained by many acts and declarations of the Crown and of Parliament. We 
believe therefore that the restoration of order and of the mutual respect which 
those whose duty it is to maintain it owe to each other, is one of the measures 
the most conducive to promote the establishment of a Government as responsi- 
ble and as popular as that which his Majesty in enumerating in the said Des- 
patch his dispositions on several important points declares he is entirely dis- 
posed te admit. We must equally declare that any departure from those in- 
tentions based upon enquiries emanating from a vitiated svurce, could not be 
Sanctioned by any portion of the people sufficiently strong to lend its aid to a 
good Government. 

We shall pass over in silence the judicial independence and the establish- 
ment in the Province of a high Tribunal of public impeachments. It is too 
evident that the sole obstacle which now exists depends upon the solution of 
the question which we look upon as of the utmost importance. 

Neither shall we discuss the demand made by this House, of the free exer- 
cise of its parliamentary and constitutional authority over the settlement and 


management of the Lands of the Province, and its control over all the Bran- | 


ches of the Executive Government ; we shall also omit whatever appertains to 
' 
the settlement of the financial question, whereby the Executive authority would 


no longer impede the rightful control of this Howse over the public reverue. 
Our views and offers on these two subjects have, without doubt, been consider- | 
€d_liberal by his Majesty’s Government ; we are, at least inclined so to believe, | 


that the vices of our Political Institutions remain unaltered ; that the Provio- 
cial Legislature continues to be paralyzed in its functions, by the support given 
| to the Legislative Council; that no essentia! reform has been introduced as yet 
| Into the Administration, or for the removal of abuses ; that the Executive and 
Judicial authorities have preserved and manifested the same character of a fac- 
tion combined against the liberties of the Country, and its public property ; 
when we perceive that prejudicial enquiries in opposition te the above mention- 
ed declaration have not as yet been abandoned ;—when, in fine the Executive 
Government of the Province, doubtless in obedience to the special order of the 
authority which appointed it, has had recourse, since the last Session, to the 
Practice of disposing of the Public Treasure of the Province, without the con- 
sent of this House. Thus the state of the Country having therefore re- 
mained the same, we believe it to be our imperative duty to adhere unalterably 
to the contents of our said Address of the 26th February last, as well as to 
Our previous declarations ;—and to them do we adhere. 

In reference now to the demand which your Excellency has renewed under 
existing circumstances for a supply, relying on the salutary maxim, that the cor- 
rection of abuses and the redress of grievances ought to precede the grant there- 
of, we have been of opinion that there is nothing to authorize us to alter our 
resolution of the last Session. Your Excellency will bear in mind that our de- 
termination to obtain justice by means warranted by the best approved prece- 
dents, and by the spirit of the Constitution itself, was taken at a more distant 
epoch, and that, as a mark of our confidence in you, we temporarily departed 
from that determination by voting a Supply for six months. We assure your 
Excellency, as well as his Majesty’s Government, that in that aet, which we 
look upon as a mark of our liberality, we were prompted by no minor considera- 
tion, nor by any unjust and incorrect interpretation of the intentions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. The conclusion of our said Address contains an explana- 
tiun of our motives, and of the difficulties which it was not in our power to 
ward off; the same circumstances age well as the previous consideration of the 
salutary principle above referred to, render it incumbent on us, in the present 
conjuncture, to adjourn our deliberations until his Majesty's Government shall 
by its acts, especially by rendering the second Branch of the Legislature con- 
formable to the wishes and wants of the People, have commenced the great work 
of justice and reform, and created a confidence which alone can crown it with 

success. 

Amidst the closing events of the last Session, there is one circumstance in par- 
ticular which we respectfully believe has not been sufficiently noticed by his 
| Majesty’s Government.—That is: it was not this House, but the Legislative 
| Council which deprived the Provincial Administration of the resources which 


| 
' 


| would have been at its disposal,and which placing itself between the Crown 
| and the People in a matter specially appertainig to the Representatives of the 
| latter, has prevented the free gift of the Commons to reach the Throne. 

In concluding this address, we shall again express our belief in Your Excel- 
lency’s sincerity and intentions, and we flatter ourselves that under different cir- 
cumstances and with more direct powers, Your Excellency would have sooner 
helped to obtain the change which we await. If such a change had taken place, 





Your Excellency, notwithstanding the difficulties of our respective positions, 
would lead us to expect the most happyresults from Your Excellency’s desire 
to advance the prosperity of the Country. 

ee 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


the affairs of Spain, while the King ag earnestly resisted. The result was the 
retirement of M. Thiers, and, as it would seem, although on that head there is 
some doubt, of the majority of his colleagues in the cabinet. 

Dissolution of the French Ministry.—London, Aug. 29.—We announced by 
an extraordinary express from Paris on Saturday morning, that M. Thiers, with 
five of his Ministerial colleagues, had resigned their places in the Cabinet, on 
the ground of differing from the King upon the question of intervention in 
Spain. ‘That statement was made expressly upon the authority of the Journal 
de Paris, an evening paper, which has been hitherto regarded as all but an offi- 
cial organ of the Government. On the following day, (Friday) however, in 
consequence of some juggling which had taken place during the night, the 
Moniteur, the avowed organ, published the following bulletin, which, as may be 
imagined, produced not a little surprise in Paris. 

“The President of the Council, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has to-day ten- 
dered his resignation to the King.” 

From which it would appear that the resignations were confined to M. Thiera 

himself. Upon this topic, which would be inexhaustible for surmise, we shall 
| not at present offer any speculation, particularly as before going to press, we 
| may have more recent intelligence, but will extract from one ur two of the pa- 
pers all that could be said. 

Spain.—On Spanish affairs, the Journal de Paris of Friday night contained 
the following bulletin :—** General Espartero has been appointed by the new 
Government Commander-in-chief ad interim. At Valcarlos, Iturralde bas sur- 
| rendered himself to the Christinos, and several of his cavalry. It appears that 

M. Ferrier declines entering the Ministry. M. Mendizabal attends the Council 
but is not a member. Inthe evening of the 18th, a contest took place between 
the soldiers coming from San Ildefonso, and part ofa regiment belonging to the 
| garrison of Madrid. ‘The soldiers from San Ildefonso, combined with the militia 
| forced the barracks in which their adversaries had entrenched themselves, by 
| bringing cannon to bear upon them. Cordova is retiring into France. He was 








| at Pampeluna on Thursday. His life would have been in danger, but for the | 


protection of Gen. Lebau. 
London, Aug. 29. 
Letters and Papers received last night from Madrid cuine down to the 22d 
inst. That capital kad been the scene of fresh military disturbances. In the 
evening of the 18th, a report having been circulated that the first battalion of 
the 3d regiment of the Guards was hostile to the Constitution, the two battalions 
that had proclaimed it at San Ildefonso, together with the National Guards, took 
up arms, and attacked them in their barracks. The soldiers from within re- 
turned the fire, without well knowing why they were attacked, and fourteen or 
fifteen persons were killed and wounded in the affray. On the next morning the 
soldiers of the two corps fraternised, and a reconciliation took place. General 
Espartero (another account says the Marquess Rodil) has been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, ad interim, of the North, and General Oran (Chief of the 
Staff, was directed to act in that capacity during his absence. General 
| Evariste San Miguel had been named Generalissimo of the Army of the Centre, 
in Aragon. The 18 Procuradores dismissed by Isturiz from the situations they 
| held in the Administration, on account of their having voted him unworthy of 
the confidence of the nation, had been reinstated in their functions. By another 
| Royal decree the Censorship bad been abolished as incompatible with the Con- 
| stitution of 1812, and all the Liberal Journals suppressed by order of Quesada 
had reappeared. El Mundo was the only Ministerial paper that had survived the 
downfall of Isturiz. ‘The Calatrava Cabinet was not yet completed. On the 
| 2ist an attempt to place Arguelles at its head had been unsuccessful. It was 
; rumored that Rodil would again be invested with the war department. The 
| new Cortes, it was thought, would meet on the 25th of October next. M. 
| Moreno, whe was appointed, on the 16th, Minister of Marine ad interim, had 
| refused the appointment, and Gen. Camba has since, by a Royal decree, been 
| intrusted with the war and navy departments All the under-secretaries and 
i clerks of the late Administration have sent in their resignations. Isturiz and 
Galiano are understood to have succeeded in making their escape, and are now 
| upon their road to France. 
Married, at Boston, on the 22d inst. William A, Williams, of Wilmington, N. C 


s§ h C. Forbes, of Boston. 
ap medy as by 04 Say Dr. Matthews, Mr. James W. Groome, formerly 


of Kent County, Md., to Emma, second daughter of James Hoskin, Esq. of this 
City. 15, by the Rev. M 
Swinton, near Nottingham, England, on Monday, August 15, by the Rev. Mr. 
Wheel Tae inane Sully, of this City,” formerly of Nottingham, to Miss Ann 
Moss, of Butterley, Derbyshire. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8 a — per cent. prem, 
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By further arrivals from Europe, we have intelligence several days later. 


Avion. _—_ 


the good understanding which has hitherto existed between this House and | 
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stance has grown out of the peculiar state of the affairs of Spain. The Queen 
of that unhappy country is now a prisoner in her own palace, and Madrid is com- 
pletely in the hands of the jacobins. We again assert that the party which is 
now dominant in the Spanish capital and other large’towns, is one of the most 
bloody and desperate that has cursed Europe since the period of the French 
revolution. The unhappy Isabella, we fear, is lost. She will probably experience 
the fate of Louis the Sixteenth and the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. This fatal 
result has long been apparent to every observer of dispassionate judgment, and has 
been predicted again and again. Foreign intervention has in a great degree 
tended to bring about these q es—but those who thought proper 
to interfere would take no advice or warning. ‘The dispute of succession to the 
throne of the Spanish Monarchy was One, purely local in its character. It wasa 
dispute which concerned no human being beyond the Spanish frontier, which 
affected the interests of no other nation, and involved no European prineiple 
whatever. How impolitic then—nay, more, how cruel and culpable are those 
who presumed to meddle with such a question, and who were not content with 
merely obtruding their advice and diplomatic influence, but actually sent fleets, 
armies, and hordes of foreign adventurers to take part in the quarrel, and to 
drench the country in blood. Had the contest been left to Spaniards alone, one 
or the other of the contending parties would long ere this have triumphed and 
restored peace and order; but all is now confusion and chaos, and Spain must, 
we fear, pass the ordeal of a ferocious and terrible revolution. The constitution 
of 1812 having been proclaimed, which strikes at the root of legitimacy, many 
European governments who value that principle, are of necessity estranged from 
the Cabinet of Madrid, which has virtually separated itself from the European 
compact. 

In this state of things, Louis Philippe is called upon by his Ministers to 
adopt a course of active intervention,—to send an army at once across the 
Pyranees, crush Don Carlos, and confirm that government which carries in its 
bosom the seeds of destruction to every other But the French Monarch like 
a wise and judicious sovereign, rejects this advice, and hence the break up 
of his cabinet. M. Thiers, it seems was the most forward in urging these per- 
nicious councils on his master ; and it is even yet uncertain if his example of 
resignation has been followed by more than one or two of his colleagues. 

But the reflecting reader will naturally enquire in what position England now 
finds herself placed. Lord Palmerston, in a late debate in the House of Com- 
mons, expressed an opinion that the adoption of the Spanish Constitution of 
1812 would make no change in the character of the contest, in which he as a 
Minister of the Crown had thought proper to interfere—that in fact the Quad- 
ruple Treaty was equally binding. Perhaps it may be so, for the present, but will 
it continue so to be in the event of the Queen being deposed and executed, and 
a Republic established The Quadruple Treaty and British intervention, were 
resorted to for the purpose of establishing the young Queen on the Throne to 
the exclusion of her uncle, because, it was contended, that she alone was its 
rightful claimant by the laws of legitimacy. If a Directory be éstablished, will 
Lord Palmerston contend that that is the legitimate government? Yet he 
must do so, or withdraw his forces and abandon the contest to its fate. 

In this state of things it is almost laughable to reflect on the boasted alliance 
with France. France, with her usual tact and policy, kept up the show of 
alliance as long as suited her purpose, but took especial care never to commit 
herself beyond withdrawal. Hence we find the Queen’s battles were fought 
by Englishmen alone ; not a French soldier crossed the Pyrenees, or a single 
French ship appeared on the coasts of Biscay—all the glory was left to the 
English ministry, and with it, of course, the responsibility. In conclusion, we 
repeat, that Lord Palmerston must soon withdraw the British forces and sepa- 
rate from the new state of things at Madrid, or earn for himself the epithet once 
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M. Thiers, the Premier, was earnest for the direct intervention of France in | 


applied by Chateaubriand to Mr. Canning, that of being the * First Jacobin of 
| Europe.” 
| In our last we stated that the affairs of Lower Canada were approaching to 
|a crisis—that the Governor-in-Chief, Lord Gosford, had again asked in the 
| King’s name for the Supplies, and that Mr. Papineau and his coadjutors had 
| again virtually refused to give them. 

| In his opening speech Lord Gosford announced that he had in his possession 
| a Despatch form Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Minister, which contained a reply 
| from the King to the Address of the House of Assembly of the last session, 
which he promised to lay before the House without delay. His Lordship has 
since done so, and the House has responded thereto. Both these documents 
we have inserted in this day’s impression. They are long, but are nevertheless 
important, and we therefore present them entire. It will appear to those who 
| are curious in examining such documents, that the King’s ministers invented an 
excuse for Mr. Papineau and hié French allies for not voting the necessary 
funds for carrying on the government, viz.that the House had heen deceived as to 
| the designs of the Cabinet, in consequence of partial extracts of their instruc- 
| tions having been published by Sir Francis Head! And they therefore order the 
| entire code to be at once submitted. The Assembly in reply will not avail 
, themselves of such ready made excuses, but declare that their resistance rests 
on other grounds, namely, a determination to have a change effected in the fun- 
damental principle of the British constitution, by annexing to the second branch 
uf the legislature, elective properties. This they say is a sine gua non, and so 
the matter rests for the present. This %s a puzzler for my Lord Glenelg, and 
as the whole difficulty is a matter of his own seeking, we give him joy thereof. 








His Majesty’s ship Belvidere came up to the mouth of the North River on 
Saturday, dropped anchor, and saluted the town. The compliment was returned, 
as well as the salute previously given to the forts on Monday, by a detachment 
or the New York State Artillery. The troops having been some time since 
withdrawn from the different fortifications to Florida, the duty of returning sa- 
lutes necessarily devolves on the military of the State. The Belvidere sailed 
yesterday for Barbadoes. 


The Harpers this week have given us ‘“ Home, or the Iron Rule,” a domestic 
story, by Sarah Stickney, author of “ Poetry of Life,” and other popular works. 

The last number of the Bulwer novels, published by L. A. Goday, of Phila- 
delphia, is the thrilling story of the “* Last Days of Pompeii.” 

Mr. Dearborn has published No. 4 of the ** Complete Works of Byron,” 
being No. 13 of his series of “ Standard Literature.” It is as usual very well 
executed, and adorned with a beautiful plate of Gulnare, drawn by Miss F. 
Corbeaux, and engraved by Dick. We have great pleasure in once more recom- 
mending this excellent series of the works of the noble bard to our readers. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Hart, of Philadelphia, have just published “ Tales 
of Fashion and Reality,” by the Misses Beauclerks, in 2 vols. This is the first 
of a series of works of a similar character, and is dedicated to the Duchess of 
St. Albans, the relative of the fair authoresses. It furnishes light and agree- 
able reading. ‘The same publishers have also given us the ** Parricide,” a ro- 
mance, by the author of “ Miserrimus,” in 2 vols, The celebrity of the former 
work of this author will without doubt bea sufficient recommendation for his 
present effort 

These works are for sale by Wiley and Long. Broadway. 

Medern Accomplishments, or the March of Intelleet. By Miss Catharine 
Sinclair. New York: Carter. 1836.—If talent were hereditary, we should 
have a right to expect a good book from the author of this work. She is the 
daughter of the late Sir John Sinclair, well known for his writings and for his 
practical experience in agriculture, chemistry, and finance. But without any 
such right, we nevertheless possess a good book. It isasatire on that ultra 
refinement which pretends to go befure the generality of the world in knowledge 
or accomplishments, and the masters who profess them ; which can only admire 
the latest candidates for celebrity, and those only upon whom fashion has set 
the stamp of approval, and which dictates to all around that which alone ought 
to be considered admirable. It is in the form of a novel, which, however, does 
| not rise high in excitement, but is pleasing in the dialogue. The book is 
neatly got up, in an octavo volume, of 350 closely printed pages, from the press 
of Messrs. Scatchbard and Adams. 














WW ANTED—A Gloverness to ‘proceed to Virginia. Her duties will not be 








It appears that the French cabinet is once more broken up. This circum- | dress post-paid, the Editor of this paper, 


arduous, and her situation will be made agreeable, She will be expected to 
teach the elementary branches of education, together with music and mons ee . 
ct, 8-31. 
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YOU REMEMBER IT—DON’T YOU. 


A Ballad, the Poetry by Thos. Haynes Bayley, Esq. ; Composed and Dedicated to Mrs. J. Blockley, by John Blockley. New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 





IN MODERATE TIME. 
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yes of all this the remembrance will last 


call’d me a friend, ‘till you found with surprise That our friendship turn'd out to be love in disguise. You remember it don't yeu! 


eee 
we 


var” to 


3 3 





You re - member the time when I first sought your home, When a smile, not a word, was the summons to come! When you 





You will think of it—won’t you! 


D a ja 
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Long after the present fades into the past. 
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With the bliss you remember, could aught be compar'd? 


You remember the grief that grew lighter when shar'd ; | 
You remember how fond was my earliest vow? 





= ———— - _ - 


Se 





Sir Sydney Smith—At times I passed a few hours with Sir Sydney Smith, 
who, in defiance of the many years and many laurels that weighed him down, 
still continues pregnant of new projects and original ideas. Thus, for instance, 
he believes that the land may be navigated with sails as well as the sea, that 
the power of cannon may be altogether weakened by a contrivance for hanging 
up hides before fortifications, and is of opinion that Africa was originally di- 
vided by a belt of the sea into two halves, and that the Phasnicians or Egyptians, 
who are said to have circumnavigated it, passed through this belt, and not 
round by the Cape of Good Hope, and a thousand other strange opinions which 
he defends with great ingenuity, and with great enthusiasm, and which, perhaps, 
he will one day make better known by means of the press. His darling pro- 
ject, however, is the restoration of the Maltese order, not on the ancient chival- 
rous, but on an industrial basis. A French marquess read out the whole plan 





to me one morning at breakfast ; and, so far as I can trust my memory, it is as 
follows. The bigotry and exclusiveness of the ancient order are to be changed 
into the universal liberality of modern times,—all religions are to enjoy equal | 
civil rights, and the order, by special privilege, on the part of Europe, is to have 
the sole right of purchasing slaves, for the purpose of civilizing them, which, 
indeed, is to be one of the chief ends of the association. Trade and commerce 
come next inimportance. The civilized negroes, as soon as confidence can be 
placed in them, are to be sent out as missionaries (of industry, not of religion) 
to reclaim their brethren, and call them all into the industrial fold. A capital of | 
sixty millions ts calculated as necesfary for commencing this undertaking. As 
soon as the sum is subscribed, the society will begin its operations; the grand- | 
master and dignitaries are already named. In the meantime, however, this ap- 
parently so simple article of sixty millions seems to be the rock on which the 
whole project will split. Unless Herr von Rothschild interferes, it is difficult 
to see whence the said millions are to come, But, be this as it may, the idea 
is great. and worthy of the man; and now that the French have taken posses- | 
sion of Algiers, there will be no great difficulty in finding Maltese knights who 
will feel no scruple in complying with the condition as to the toleration of all | 
religions. The multitude of observations that Sir Sydney has made during his | 
long life render his conversation as instructive as it is entertaining. He lately | 
enlightened me, at great length, on the subject of the currents in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which, he assured me, were now (and not a little by his own exer- 
tions) so completely understood, that one might send letters in a bottle, from one 
port to another, as safely as by post, and calculate the time of their arrival, with 
as great certainty, as if they had travelled in a steam-boat.—Prince Puckler 
Muskau's New Tour. 





Deafness.—Many are undoubtedly deaf from sheer negligence :—they have | 


according to the clever, though eccentric, Dr. Kitchiner only hearing enough 
to catch the sound of the dinner-bell, and sight sufficient to find a spoon; they 
are accustomed never to attend when first spoken to; but answer you with a 
“Was that you?” “Pray did you speak?” ‘What did yoo say? Eh? 
what! eh?” and, their idleness and inattention daily growing upon them, they 
become in time really deaf; not from any defect or disease, but from absolute 
sluggistness. With such persons it is obvious the aurist has nothing to do. 
They inust, if they wish to hear, rouse themselves from their lethargy, and 
listen attentively to those who address them.—Curtis on the Ear. 

Music for Schools and Families.—The Singing Masters.—The object of this 
work is one of whichevery friend of education must cordially approve. It is 
to refine the habits of the middle and working classes, by influencing their amuse- 
ments, and nationalizing music in this country, as in Germany. The first step 
towards such a desirable result is the introduction of music schools, and to this 
end it was necessary to make a collection of airs, with suitable words, adapted 
to the state aud comprehensions of children. * The Singing Master’ is a work 
of this description. It contains, * Instructions for teaching singing,’—-'’The 
notation of music,’—* The rudiments of harmony,’ anda very large collection 
of popular airs, arranged as songs, and also harmonised as glees, for three 
voices, About twenty of the songs appear to be designed for the infant school 
and nursery. Upwards of forty are intended for children between the ages of ten 
and fifteen, and some for the lovers of music generally, whether young or old. 








RUNSWICK ACADEMY (Virginia).—It is the hope and belief of the trust 

tees that they will make this institution an Academy of the first grade ; and to 
accomplish this object they have set apart a liberal salary to procure a teacher, and 
have expressed a wish that no one shall be employed unless he is qualified to take 
charge of a school of the first class. 

The undersigned have been deputed to employ the teacher, and will be glad to re- 
ceive proposals from gentlemen wishing such a situation. They wish to engage a 
gentleman who has experience in the instruction of youth, and one who intends to 
continue some years at the business. Address (post paid) the undersigned, Law- 
renceville, Brunswick county, Virginia, or the editor of this paper. 











E. P. HICKS NO. E. SHELL. 
THOS. 8.GHOLSEN. HENRY LEWIS. 
WM. H,E,MERRITT, [Sept, 10—4t.] 














Not fonder than that which I breathe to thee now. 
You remember it—don’t you? 
You will think of it won’t you? 


O LET, for a term of years, as a private boarding house ; the newly built and 
commodious Three Story Brick House, situated in the most central part of the 
City of Toronto, at the most central part of King and Bay Streets. 7 

Every attention has been paid in the construction of the Building, to make it ina l 
respects convenient fora Private Boarding House, an establishment which is much 
required in the City. . , 

The Dining, Drawing. and Sitting Rooms, on the first floor, are spacious—finish- 
ed in the best style and fitted up with Dumb Waiters from the Kitchen, Butler’s Pan- 
Be Side-board Recesses, Centres for Lamps, with near Cornices, and Folding 

oors. 

The Sitting and Bed Rooms, on the second and third stories, are so arranged that 
families can be accommodated, or separate apartments provided. ? 

The basement story contains a large Kitchen, with Servants’ Room, besides fine 
roomy apartments for dwelling, with private stairs leading to the upper stories ; 
the Attic is well fitted up for extra Bed Rooms, when required—the Out-buildings 
connected by Covered Galleries from the first and second stories. 

A good Well, Stable, and C oach-house, with sufficient Yard room. 

The Building being on the principal business Street in_the City, and at about 
equal distances from the Market, Steamboat Landings, Post Office, Banks, and 
Churches, &c. tothe East; and from the Government House, Public Offices, and 
Parliament Buildings, &c. to the West, (all within a few minutes walk), renders it 
a very convenient situation fora Private Board House. 

Any person qualified to conduct such an establishment ina respectable manner 
and desirous of renting the premises, would be ireated with on liberal terms. 

oy at the Gazette Office, ‘Toronto, Upper Canada, No. 164 King Street. 

Oct. 8—3t. | 





qe st OF THE FALLS.--The proprietors of the grounds adjoining the Falls 
of Niagara, having by the terms of their association, made a division of the 
property, and agreed to sell by public auciion, the following valuable Hotels, houses 
and premises, which are so well known, that any description is unnecessary, and 
would merely observe that the proposed Railway. from Chippewa, to Queenston, 
(where the chain suspension Bridge on the Niagara is proposed to be built) will be 
finished past the Ontario House, and to the Pavilion, early in the ensuing spring, 
rom whence great advantages will necessarily arise to the premises. 

The proprietors, therefore, will sell by public auction, on the premises, upon 
Tuesday, the eighth day of November next—all that and those, the Ontario 
House Hotel, with the stables, sheds, outbuildings, garden, and orchard, thereto 
belonging, comprising about 2 1-2 acres, more or less, extending from the road in 
front to the main street or Concession road in the rear. 

As also the Pavilion Hotel,and ground reserved for the same, comprising upwards 
of one acre as set forth on the Map, 

As also the Bath House, and assembly room, lately |uilt in a most substantial 
manner with various accommodations, as will appear upon examination. 

Terms, one fifth of the purchase money at time of sale, remainder in five yearly 
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Yes, yes of all this the remembrance will last 
Long after the present fades into the past. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKET 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following saips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
| | ew- York London, Portsmouth. 
Toronto, \R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, a 10, 27, 7 
Westminster, \George Moore, a June 17, June20, 
St. James, Wm. 8S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, “4 July |, 
Mediator, /H.L.Champlin, | "7: 10; July 7, > 10, 
Montreal, \C.H.Champlin| a. 0, 17, —an 
Gladiator, |Thos. Britton, Oct. l, 27, Aug. l, 
Quebec, \F. H. Hebard, . 10, Aug 7, +10, 
Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, 20, “ 17, le 
President, J. M.Chadwick| Nov. |, 27, Sept.i, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | o, 104 Sept. 7, 8, 
These ships are all of the first class ,about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 


by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. haa of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








payments with interest yearly on the principal. 

After the sale of said premises, will be sold the furniture in the Pavilion Hotel, and 
Bath House, consisting of beds, bedding, carpets, tables, chairs, sofas, looking 
glasses, Delph glasses, &c. &c. Ke. 

All sums under £12, 10s. cash, all above, six months credit on appproved security 
with interest. {Oct. 1.] SAMUEL STREET, Treasurer. 


| CANADA COLLEGE.—The college will re-open after the summer 
vacation, on Thursday the 29th of this month, 


(Signed) Jos. H. Harris, D.D. Principal. 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Sept. !, 1836. [Sept. 17-3t.] 








RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (piamst to 
4 the kingof France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had,and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs, Blackwele, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. [Oct. 1—3m*] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
FINO sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 


commencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—12th December. 


New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
Ship Siddons—12th February. 


New Ship Siddons—30th December. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

j These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided. These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
sage apply to #. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 

Sept.17—ly] WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTSTIS, 115 Chamber st, 











Ships. Masters. | Dayso, ye from | Days of etree from 
‘ew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, ’ Delano, Sg QS Bef oe wage, 24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, Oe, We. 9 Bee . Bote “. 8, 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 
Tee, Woshingten, \Waivede, eS ee ee ey 
Columbus, \Cobb, ae a oe April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, ee, Co, * He” gor 's,* 4G, 
South America, /Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, * 16, “* 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, “6. %.8,..% 08 2, * 8 8-34, 
“ngland, |Waite, “16, * 16, ‘ 16,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | “* 24, ** 24, “ 24] “ 8 “ 8, > 8, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, [Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, \Nye, SiG BiG,  O°Ee'*ee, Rs, 24, 
North Amer*ca, /|Dixey, * 16, “* 16, “ 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian | Harris, “oa, * Sh... f68 *; GSR, SG, 








Consignees of ships Caledonia, erate Debeenben, Rereet sere Americ, Ene: 
land, Orpheus, North Amer ca, A vG, 0) ERS, o., Liverpocl, — 
_—— GOODHUE'S Co., or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
Consignees of ships Sheftreld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, — 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT,N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co..Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and inthe fol- 
lowing order, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sciling from , Days of Sailing from 
ew- York. j ‘avre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes\Nov. 8, ** 24, Junel6,) “ 16, “ 8, Aug. 1, 
Utica, Depeyster, \Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, Feb. 24, Jone 24, Oct. 24; 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. . 

one, J. Rockett, | 24,‘ 16, July 8) ‘ 8, May 1, ‘* 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W.Lee. |Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,|Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. He 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, “ 16, = 1s’ 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ** 24, ‘* 16, Aug. 8, ‘* 8, June], + 
Erie, J. Funk, \Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April 24, Aug.24, oo? 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24, Aug.16, * Ms, 2 8, Oct. 2° 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt; ** 16, May 8, “* 24, Mar. ly 6, * +’ 
Poland, Anthony, “24,  16,Sept. 8, “* 8, July 1, as 
France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jon.24, 
Albany, J. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. |, 





These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant —.. 
dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort - ner 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either 0 os 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges exc 


 ———— errr BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 








